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The Spring Decoration 
and Party Book 


New and novel ideas for use in 
connection with the special days 
—St. Patrick’s and Easter. 


For use in homes and schools, 
complete with an assortment of 
colored construction paper for 
making many of the novelties 
that are suggested. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 











OPEN A WALK-RITE 


REVOLVING 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


No Down Payment! 
No Red Tape! 
villas 
One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 


show your account card when 
you shop. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
eee ne 


WALICRITS 


“Edmonton’s Smart Store” 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 
ft 


Focal point of interest this month 
for many citizens of Alberta, is 
the Legislative Assembly which is 
meeting in the Legislative Cham- 
ber in the Parliament Buildings, 
Edmonton. Here, in the Build- 
ings, Alberta Governments have 
met since I911 when the first 
session opened under the Pre- 
miership of the late Dr. Ruther- 
ford. It is believed, however, that 
though the first session was held 
in I911, the present Legislative 
Chamber was not completed until 
1912, 

This month's cover picture on the 
A.T.A. Magazine was taken at the 
colourful opening ceremonies of 
the first session of the eleventh 
Legislature of Alberta, February 
17, 1949. At least twelve teachers 
and former teachers are members 
. the present Legislative Assem- 
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FREE © Recipes, food facts 
4 Home Economics teaching helps! 


1, Tested Recipes Using Canada’s Canned Foods 





Your pupils will love this new recipe 
book with its full-colour illustrations, 
and easy, tempting recipes, 

There are over 30 canned food recipes, 
for everything from soup to dessert . _ . 
every one fully tested in the CANCO 
test kitchen. Canada’s Food Rules are 
clearly stated, for handy reference. 


Order enough copies for your classes. 
Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


2 Help make Canada Strong is a handy 
* nutrition primer, explains the food essentials 
and what they do for you. 


3 The Canned Food Handbook correctly 
* answers 38 questions about the use and value 
of canned foods. 


4 High School Manual on Commercially 
* Canned Foods has 48 pages of information, 
and describes the canning process. Illustrated 


Available in English or French 
(Please use 4 cents postage on your enquiry) 
| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 1 
| Home Economics Section, Dept. 3-11-49 


92 King Street E., Hamilton, Ontario 


| Please send me FREE English 0 French 0 | 
cared copies of “‘Tested Recipes Using Canada’s Canned Foods”’, | 





ee copies of ‘‘Help Make Canada Strong”’, 
stastand copies of ‘‘The Canned Food Handbook,” 


deckeodl copies of “‘High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 











Bell and Howell Filmosound 


THE PRECISION SOUND PROJECTOR 
now available in Five Models at prices from $600 to $790 


The Compact for Classroom use 
The New Academy for Small Halls 
Model 179E for Assembly Halls 
The Auditorium and the British made 
Model 601 for Large Halls. 


Supplied and Serviced by 


DIVISION OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





A ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD 


$1.75 





By Simonson, Leckie, Rogers, Adams and. Brown 


Here is a completely up-to-the minute story of Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States, written from a strictly Canadian viewpoint, especially 
for young readers. Two Canadian teachers have contributed the sections 
on Canada and the United States. The chapters on Great Britain are a 
Canadian revision of that part of Rogers, Adams and Brown’s highly 
valued text, Story of Nations. With three-dimensional maps, illustrated 
time lines, and other helps. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


103 St. Clair Ave., W., Toronto 
The A.T.A. Magazine 
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Editorial. . . 





STRIKES 


EACHERS are concerned with three different kinds of strikes. 

There is the “silent strike”, now ten years old, where teachers 

get-out of the teaching profession and high school graduates won’t 
come into teaching. This strike is deadly. It is prejudicing the future of 
every child in Alberta, with the possible exception of those who go to 
school in Calgary or in Edmonton. So far, the Government has tried 
to get more teachers by giving bursaries to anyone who will take the 
one-year course. It is questionable if the schools have any more teachers. 
It is indisputable that the status of the teaching profession in Alberta has 
suffered because of these bursaries. 


Second, there is the case where pupils call a strike against a teacher. 
Far too often this has been fun for the pupils, amusing to the parents, 
and tragic for the teacher. The public does not become alarmed and 
looks on the strike as an adolescent prank not to be taken too seriously, 
On the other hand, the teacher is often placed in an untenable and 
defenceless position. He has a choice of surrendering unconditionally to 
the student demands, accepting a transfer arranged by the Board, or 
handing in his resignation. 


From now on teachers in Alberta can handle these strikes, if they 
work together under the plan devised by one of our Locals last 
fall. When a number of students went on strike against a teacher and 
demanded his resignation, the Local asked the other teachers to suspend 
the strikers. The Board ordered a transfer without, as far as is known, 
a thorough investigation. The Local then asked all the other teachers 
in the Division to refuse to accept a transfer, even though it meant pro- 
motion. When the situation was stabilized and under control, the Local 
persuaded the School Board to hold an enquiry, at which each one of 
the strikers—now suspended from all classes—would be required to at- 
tend, accompanied by one or both parents, and at which the teacher’s 
representatives would have the right to cross-examine the strikers and 
all other witnesses. 


HIS changed the tenor of the strike. The joke was on the strikers. 
It was a serious group of youngsters that came to the hearing, 
which was prolonged and thorough. Unfortunately, the teacher 
did not return to his classroom. He had accepted another position. It 
is hoped that these young people, some of whom were of voting age in 
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Alberta, and some of whom may one day be teachers, learned that even 
emotional adolescents may be called to account for their behaviour. 
From now on teachers in Alberta do not have to be at the mercy of 
students on strike, or an unsympathetic public. 


Third and last, there is the case where teachers go on strike against 
a school board. Since teachers have gained the rights to collective bar- 
gaining the likelihood of any such strike has steadily declined, except, in 
the event that a school board should refuse to accept the award of a 
Board of Arbitration. Should this happen, it might be possible to persu- 
ade the Minister of Education to appoint an official trustee in place of 
the school board. Failing this, the teachers would either have to accept 
the dictates of the Board or go on strike in some form. 


At a time when there is a shortage of teachers, it should not be 
difficult to plan a strike that would cripple the schools concerned for 
years to come. Teachers are fast becoming professionally minded and 
few, if any, could be found that would accept employment with a board 
that was in “bad odor” with the Association. Such conduct might be 
construed as professional misconduct and, as such, subject to investiga- 
tion by the Discipline Committee of the Association. Even though the 
public has disapproved of strikes affecting public services such as rail- 
ways, city transportation facilities, and schools, its sympathy will un- 
doubtedly be with teachers who are forced to go on strike as the final 
resort in forcing the acceptance of a salary schedule already legally 
drawn up by a Board of Arbitration. 


The problems of education are really problems affecting the 
national development and national ideas. I think that no one long 
associated with the profession of teaching can have failed to catch 
the inspiration of it, or to see how great a power may be exercised 
through the classroom in directing the thinking and the ambition of 
the generations coming on... . Woodrow Wilson. 
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Our President's Column . . . 


HE most authoritative and far- 
reaching analysis of the teaching 
profession in Canada is undoubtedly 
the LaZerte Report. This scientific 
compilation of facts has attracted 
Dominion-wide attention and _ it 
should be the duty of every teacher 
to become familiar with its findings. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Canadian Education 
Association, 206 Huron Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. Members of the 
Central Executive have copies which 
they would be very glad to lend to 
groups or individuals for the pur- 
pose of further study. It is called 
“An S.O.S. From the Schools.” 

If a careful study of the whole 
report is impossible for you, then 
I would suggest that you look up 
your November issue of the A.T.A. 
magazine and read the article, ““Why 
Our Teacher Shortage,” by Wallace 
Gillespie, reprinted from The Finan- 
cial Post. The article is a digest of 
the report and should stimulate many 
teachers to study the whole report 
for themselves. 


HIS is not propaganda; it is mere- 
ly a logical statement of the re- 
sults of a scientific investigation. It is 


not hysteria nor is it a body of in- 
formation that can be shrugged off 
and forgotten. The report is a clini- 
cal diagnosis of Canada’s educational 


ills. 


Quote: “It is unreasonable to as- 
sume that more than a minority of 
Canadian children are receiving or 
can receive suitable education under 
existing conditions. Teaching as a 
profession is relatively unattractive 
as a life’s work. ”” Read the evi- 
dence for yourself, study the meth- 
ods used in collecting the evidence 
and be prepared to discuss and pub- 
licize the conclusions reached by Dr. 
LaZerte and his Committee. 

I can think of. no better project 
for a Local Association or a Sub- 
local than the education of its mem- 
bers in the subject matter of this 
document. From Prince Edward 
Island to Vancouver teachers are 
talking and editors are writing about 
it. It is our duty as members of our 
Association to know the facts so 
clearly presented and to spare no 
effort to impress the general public 
with the urgency of the conclusions 
reached by this splendid work. 





E. T. Wiggins. 


$100 IN PRIZES 


See next issue of Magazine for details of the A.T.A. Photograph 
Contest. 
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The Last Rock 





Draw to the button, Skip—This one’s for the kids! 
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Lethbridge City Schedule 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1949 


Lowest Salary $1,500 
Highest Salary $5,000 
Average Salary $2,938 
‘ Average Increase $ 475 


Basic Salaries: 
Training 


1 yr. 2yrs. Syrs. 4yrs. 5yrs. 6yrs. 
Minimum $1500 $1700 $1900 $2100 $2300 $2500 
Maximum 2500 2700 2900 3100 3300 3500 


Increments 
Allowance for Previous Experience 5x$100. 
Experience on Staff $100 per year to maximum. 


Additional Allowances for Position 


(a) Grades VII and VIII $100 (to be amended when Inter- 
(b) Grades IX - XII 600 mediate School organized) 


Public School Principals 


Training 

1 yr. 2yrs. 3yrs. 4yrs. 5yrs. 6yrs. 
Minimum $2900 $3100 $8300 $3500 $3700 $3900 
Maximum 8500 3700 3900 4100 43800 4500 


High School Principal 
Training 


4yrs. 5yrs. 6yrs. 
Minimum $4000 $4200 $4400 
Maximum 4600 4800 5000 


Additional Allowances 
(a) Vice-principals 
(b) Art and Music Supervisors 
(c) Physical Instructors 
(d) Extra-Curricula Activities $1.50 per session 
(limit per school) 


Cost-of-Living Allowance 
(a) Teachers with dependents—$100 for every five points in 
Index above 145. 
(b) Teachers without dependents—One-half of above. 
NOTE: Cost-of-Living allowance to be discontinued if and when 
Index falls below 145. 
Sabbatical Year 


After 12 years of service with Lethbridge—allowance difference 
between teacher’s salary and salary paid to replacement teacher. 
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Canadian Education, Incorporated 
and Unlimited 


Reprinted from Canadian School Journal 


Ways to Increase Profits, Decrease Liabilities 


(Digest of an address by Dr. 
H. D. Southam, Professor of 
Education, Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, at the Annual Meeting 


of the New Brunswick Federa- 

tion of Home and School Asso- 

ciations in Fredericton, May 29, 
1948.) 


S Canadian public education BIG 

business? A few figures concern- 
ing its physical size are impressive. 
This country wide social enterprise, 
whose primary purpose is the training 
of Good Citizens, consists of 30,000 
employers or administrative units 
known as Provincial Departments of 
Education, Local School Boards, and 
Boards of Governors of various types 
of educational institutions. The prin- 
cipal employees of these units, the 
administrators and teachers, number 
80,000. Training is conducted in 50,- 
000 plants called schools, colleges and 
universities. This ever expanding 
business has at present 2,500,000 cus- 
tomers usually designated as stu- 
dents. The current expenditure to 


maintain the enterprise is $300,000,- 


000. In terms of public expense and 
national investment this outlay con- 
stitutes a per capita cost of $25 and 
a cost per student of $125. 


Success Impeded 


Certain factors involved in the 
size of the business of Canadian edu- 
cation seem to militate against a 
more rapid rise in its profits. Too 
many ineffective administrative units, 
too few well-qualified and compet- 
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ently trained administrators and 
teachers, too many inefficient 
schools, increasing cost of mainten- 
ance, and inadequate sources of reve- 
nue undoubtedly impede the fullest 
success of an enterprise so vital to 
Canada’s economic and social well- 
being. Public ignorance of and indif- 
ference to these causes of ineffi- 
ciency largely: determine the com- 
plexion of the profit and loss state- 
ment of this far-reaching social wel- 
fare organization. Public tolerance of 
short-sighted planning, oversight of 
undersirable competition, extrava- 
gance, deterioration, and waste in 
the operation of its BIG business of 
national education is principally re- 
sponsible for creating those liabilities 
which lessen the profits on the in- 
vestment of Canadians in this most 
essential and hopefully democratic 
enterprise. 


Lack of Physical Fitness 


One of the chief liabilities which is 
due either to lack of education or 
improper training is the present un- 
satisfactory state of Canadian physi- 
cal fitness. Proof of this is indicated 
by the facts that: 35 per cent of our 
recruits for the Armed Services in 
the Second World War were rejected 
on medical grounds. 


Weakened Stability 


Another and even greater liability 
due also to inadequate education. or 
faulty training is the increasingly 
sorry condition of our mental and 
social stability. Evidence of this is 
clearly shown by the facts that: in 
1947 over 500,000 adult offenders 
and 10,000 juvenile delinquents 
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were convicted of crimes and mis- 
demeanors in Canada; our 31 peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories are 
overcrowded with a daily population 
of 7,000 costing the country $6,500,- 
000 annually. 

1. Those who would instruct the 
intellect and fashion the will must 
also win the feelings. We must pro- 
voke and captivate interest in the 
possibilities of EDUCATION and 
concentrate this renewed interest in 
more intelligent community and na- 
tional citizenship action. 

2. We can develop our resources 
of national physical fitness and men- 
tal and social stability by utilizing 
early, practical, and intelligent means 
to teach and apply effective meas- 
ures of physical education, mental 
hygiene, and emotional health in 
both the home and the school. 

8. The best kindler of national 
effort and morale and one of its 
most effective reagents ‘is WORK. 
Actually the human race is strongly 
allergic to ignorance, isolation, and 
idleness. Let us remember that with- 
out the habit of sound, honest, re- 
warding work on the part of trained 
and educated minds, the productivity 
of society would cease. Education 
for the dignity and dividends of work 
is essential to the good health of the 
body politic and the individual and 
national soul. 

4. We must evoke a much greater, 
more sincere, and more intense ac- 
cent on the spirit of the religious 
life in our Canadian schools. The so- 
called “problem child”, the delin- 
quent, the criminal, the mentally and 
emotionally unstable—all products of 
our homes and schools—are, in large 
part, also the product of spiritual 
starvation. 

5. A more widespread infection of 
the contagion of every Good Citizen’s 
own avidity for continued learning 
and growing self-improvement would 
have a profoundly progressive influ- 
ence’ on our national culture. 
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6. We must desire and cultivate 
educational foresight and sensible 
perspective and more tolerance for 
new ideas and fresh approaches to 
the problems of Canadian education. 

7. Let us inculcate a deeper, broad- 
er, and better sense of good humour 
in our human relationships. If Ca- 
nadians would attempt to see more 
of the tragic incongruity of and 
comedy in Communism the laugh 
might yet be on Stalin’s commissars. 

8. More adult example of the 
great ideals and patterns of perfec- 
tion in good manners, honest practice, 
and worthy citizenship service would 
pay us all better socializing dividends. 

9. Every Canadian citizen should 
seriously reconsider the great im- 
portance and urgent necessity of 
much better selection, training, place- 
ment, supervision, and remuneration 
of teachers in every type of educa- 
tional institution. 

10. There should be a more rapid 
and wider adoption of the benefits 
of educational and vocational guid- 
ance programmes for our students in 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

11. A display of more civic pride 
in the provision of better planned, 
competently staffed, and adequately 
equipped schools; practically-used, 
well-tended, and beautified play- 
grounds; cleaner, tidier, more adapt- 
able and better adorned classrooms 
would materially raise the level of 
our Canadian educational standards 
and social morale. 

The enemies at the gate of Cana- 
dian social solidarity and welfare can 
best be defeated by combatting the 
enemies within our national thresh- 
old—The 
rance—lIgnorance, 


Four Horsemen of Hind- 


Indifference, In- 


dolence, and Indigence. 


Increase Profits Decrease Liabilities 


What Are Our Tasks? 


12. Finally, each one of us should 
(Continued om Page 12) 
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HUTTERITE SCHOOL 


By LORRAINE GOVERMAN 
Roving Reporter for Rural Editorial Service 


HERE are eight Hutterite colon- 

ies in the 3,000 square mile 
Lethbridge Division. Superintendent 
O. Williams thus has eight one-room 
Hutterite schools among the twenty- 
four schools in his inspectorate. One 
afternoon last spring he took me 
out to the Wilson Siding Hutterite 
Colony School. 

The colony, a collection of low 
stucco buildings and barns with red 
roofs gleaming in the prairie sun, 
appeared deserted as we drove up 
except for some startled geese. Off 
to one side was the white frame 
school and teacherage, set in a square 
playfield hedged with young trees. 
The school, Mr. Williams told me, 
was also used as a church. 


Mischief and Kerchief 


The children rose as we entered, 
and greeted the Superintendent with, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Williams.” For 
some reason I had expected to find 
shy, solemn-faced youngsters. But 
the little girls raised mischievous blue 
eyes under their black polka-dot 
kerchiefs, giggled and did a lot of 
wriggling in their chairs, their heavy 
dark skirts and aprons flouncing 
around their ankles. The boys, in 
neckerchiefs and rough dark shirts, 
laughed and whispered in a language 
the teacher later told me was a com- 
bination German - Russian - English. 
Mr. Williams explained that the Hut- 
terites, originally from Holland, had 
settled in Germany and in Russia 
before they came to Canada. 


HE teacher, W. T. Roycroft, a 
slightly stooped, grey-haired 
man, has been teaching in Alberta 
forty-eight years, the last eight in 
Hutterite schools. Before he came to 
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Canada he taught nine years in Ire- 
land. He said the children—there 
are thirty-four in grades one to eight 
—spent about an hour and a half a 
day, before and after school, learn- 
ing German and religion from the 
colony’s “German teacher.” Colony 
church services are conducted in Ger- 
man and every colony has a German 
teacher. 

“The biggest problem,” said Mr. 
Roycroft, “is that the children come 
to school not knowing a single word 
of English. They never speak Eng- 
lish on the playground or to one an- 
other in school.” 

When I asked how quickly they 
learned to read English, Mr. Roycroft 
said to a bright-faced six-year-old, 
“Jacob, read this page.’”’ The boy rose 
and raced through a fairly difficult 
story in his primer about gardening, 
reading in an oddly Scandinavian 
sing-song, with a marked accent. He 
sat down, looking quite proud, his 
eyes bright with pleasure under his 
cropped blonde hair. 

“He’s is the best reader we have 
among the beginners,” said Mr. Roy- 
croft. “The others compete to outdo 
him. But they don’t see much sense 
in troubling about education, drop 
out the day they’re fifteen, never go 
to high school. There’s no goal for 
them in education, you know.” The 
colony schools follow the same curri- 
culum as schools elsewhere in the 
Province. 


Zane Grey a Favorite 


Mr. Williams, meanwhile, had been 
distributing some illustrated story 
books he had brought out for the 
older boys and girls. I went back to 
where a fourteen-year-old boy was 
flipping through the “legends” sec- 
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tion of the new book, and asked him 
what he liked to read best. He duck- 
ed into his desk and came up with 
“The Heritage of the Desert” by 
Zane Grey. 


CROSS the aisle an eighth grade 

girl wearing round glasses smiled 
shyly, waiting for me to ask her, 
too. “Reading is my favorite work,” 
she told me, quickly pulling out her 
current book. (The children have the 
last half hour of every day for free 
reading from the small library in the 
school.) Her book was “The Master 
Revenge,” by H. A. Cody. “It’s about 
two men,” she said. “One married a 
lady that the other wanted.” 

Her next favorite work was com- 
position. Her notebook showed a neat, 
graceful handwriting, and _ she 
pointed to one story she emphasized 
she had written all herself. (Some 
of the compositions were copy exer- 
cises in old-fashioned idiom.) It was 
a Biblically simple and really very 
lovely couple of paragraphs about 
the birth of the Christ child. 

We left to visit the community 
kitchen, where a smiling woman, with 
the same corn-colored hair pulled 
back tight under the polka-dot ker- 
chief and the same round red cheeks 
as the schoolgirls, showed us around. 
She pointed with a tightly rolled 
Alberta newspaper into the dining- 
room for adults and the one for chil- 


dren, both brightly painted in green 
and yellow. The kitchen walls were 
done in pink, with the big black coal 
stove taking up most of the floor 
space. In the bakeshop she showed 
us a motor-driven machine for mix- 
ing dough, tapping it proudly with 
the rolled newspaper. She talked with 
the same rising inflection little Jacob 
had used when he read, telling us 
that about 135 people lived in the 
colony. Mr. Williams added later that 
though they ate together they lived 
in family units, and the men farmed 
communally about nine sections of 
land. 

As we drove off the children were 
piling out for recess. I looked back 
to see the boy who liked Zane Grey 
in a black Dutch cap swinging a bat, 
and a girl, in her long black petti- 
coats, doing a neat job of pitching 
to him. 


Note—Since 1919, only two Hutter- 
ite boys have completed a high school 
program. One of these took a course 
at Normal School and taught at the 
Big Bend Colony School for several 
years. The other boy eventually left 
the colony, is now at Provo, Utah. He 
completed his Master’s degree two 
years ago. 


O. W. Williams, 
October, 1948. 


CANADIAN EDUCATION, INCORPORATED 
AND UNLIMITED 


(Continued from Page 10) 


be seriously concerned that we not 
only think and talk about providing 
a much more adequate training and 
education for all our Canadian youth 
but that, primarily, we do something 
tangibly and realistically about it and 
help to promote the development of 
curricula, schools, and every educa- 
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tional opportunity suited to our pres- 
ent need and future purpose. 

So each one of us should point up 
the present and potential Good Citi- 
zenship role of Canadian Education 
Incorporated and Unlimited in a 
world racing the clock for the key to 
human salvation. 
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Subject-Matter Specialists vs. 


Professional Educators 


By ROBERT H. MORRISON 
Reprinted from The Education Digest with permission 


HEREVER you find colleges 

educating teachers, you are 
likely to find guerrilla warfare. I am 
referring to the old, old conflict that 
exists between subject-matter special- 
ists and professional educators. In 
the university it is the faculty of 
arts and science in conflict with the 
faculty of the school of education; 
in the teachers’ college, the professor 
of education and associates against 
the professors of English, mathe- 
matics, science, and their colleagues 
in other subject-matter departments. 
In some institutions the opposing 
forces are, like knights of old, gener- 
ous and valorous toward their foes; 
in others, the conflict is bitter, con- 
tinuous, and vicious. 

The opposing viewpoints can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The subject-matter specialists 
point out that many professional 
educators lack scholarship in that 
they have not attained recognized 
competence in any field of knowl- 
edge. They contend such educators 
are not qualified to direct the learn- 
ing of youth. It is unfortunate that 
all should be condemned because 
some lack scholarship. 

2. The professional educators con- 
tend that a high percentage of sub- 
ject-matter specialists know little or 
nothing about school organization, 
human growth and development, nor 
of how learning takes place. They in- 
sist that such specialists would cause 
serious harm to children if permitted 
to determine policies for the schools. 

8. Subject-matter specialists also 
state that professional courses in 
education are not only thin but seri- 
ously duplicate each other. Profes- 
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sional educators point out that pro- 
fessional education for teachers has 
developed largely since 1900 and that 
great strides have been made in the 
past few years. They contend that 
education courses now compare 
favorably with professional courses 
in law, medicine, and theology. 


FTER many conferences with 
members of both factions, I am 
submitting ten suggestions which, if 
put into practice by professional edu- 
cators, would do much to remove the 
causes of conflict: 

1. In constructing curricula, pro- 
vide for the attainment of (1) a 
basic liberal education, (2) compre- 
hensive subject-matter specialization, 
and (3) development of professional 
competence. At least 40 per cent of 
the curriculum for educating teachers 
should be specifically directed toward 
the acquisition of a broad and sound 
education; indirectly every course 
should contribute to the attainment 
of this objective. The teacher’s spe- 
cialization should be comprehensive; 
scholarship in the related fields will 
contribute to his ability to interpret 
his subject and make it vivid and 
meaningful to learners. 

To develop professional compe- 
tence, provisions should be made for: 
(1) adequate study of the various 
phases of the growth and develop- 
ment of the human individual, (2) 
thorough study of the professional 
foundations common to all teaching, 
and (3) specialized study of the prin- 
ciples underlying a particular type 
and level of teaching. 

2. To help subject-matter special- 
ists gain understanding: (1) Urge 
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them to teach the course in methods. 
Any teacher who accepts this respon- 
sibility is bound to find out how 
children learn and may gain a more 
favorable concept of education 
courses. (2) Arrange for them to 
share in the supervision of student 
teachers. Any faculty member who 
observes a student teacher and helps 
him to evaluate his progress will gain 
understanding. (3) Invite them to 
serve as consultants on committees 
dealing with teacher-education prob- 
lems. 

8. Arrange for teachers to con- 
tinue their study in subject-matter 
courses, as well as in courses in 
professional education. Completing 
advanced courses in subject matter 
not only would add to the teachers’ 
competence in their fields of special- 
ization but would also help in re- 
ducing the conflict between the two 
opposing groups. 

4. Make sure that college courses 
in education are full of substance, 
non-duplicating and well taught. 
Probably all of us have been en- 
rolled in education courses so lack- 
ing in substance that they seemed 
almost ghostlike. Many students 
complained because courses in edu- 
cation duplicate each other. Some 
claim that many a teacher of educa- 
tion courses gives one course under 
several different titles. 

5. Replace college teachers of 
education who resign or retire by 
those who have scholarship in one 
subject-matter field and outstand- 
ing competence in one or more 
branches of professional education. 
Since the college teacher of educa- 
tion is chiefly concerned with the 
professional preparation of begin- 
ning teachers who must have thor- 
ough and ready knowledge of 
the subjects they teach, scholarship 
in a subject-matter field will be of 
great help in his contacts with other 
faculty members and with the 
students he teaches. 
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QUALLY important is outstand- 

ing competence in professional 
education. The college teacher of edu- 
cation should previously have dem- 
onstrated high ability as a public- 
school teacher and possess thorough 
knowledge of the _ professional 
writings which relate to his teach- 
ing assignments. If the employing 
officers of schools and colleges of 
education demand such teachers, 
the universities are almost sure to 
encourage outstanding young men 
and women to qualify. 

6. Produce and publish a greater 
number of scholarly research studies 
in education. A large percentage of 
college teachers of education are 
not interested in doing research. 
The teaching assignments of others 
are so heavy that adequate time 
cannot be given to research. It 
seems, therefore, that well - staffed 
bureaus for education research are 
a prime necessity. Much of the re- 
search which has been done has 
given surety and confidence to 
teachers. It has also gained the con- 
fidence, respect, and cooperation of 
many subject-matter specialists in 
the field. 

7. Strive for greater agreement 
in the nomenclature of profession- 
al courses in education. Crabb shows 
how education has evolved from 
“the science and art of teaching” 
to nearly 1,400 distinct titles. If 
professional educators could agree 
on the titles of even 12 education 
courses and agree further on the 
content desirable in each course, a 
great forward stride would be made 
in preparing teachers. Excellent 
syllabi, textbooks, and visual-edu- 
cation materials could be developed 
for each course. Students would 
look forward to each course in an- 
ticipation of new experiences and 
greater understanding. 

8. Admit only excellent students 
to the curriculums which prepare 
for teaching. The average attain- 
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ment of students enrolled in schools 
and colleges of education 15 years 
ago was lower than the average of 
students preparing for other pro- 
fessions. Low salaries discouraged 
many. Teachers’ colleges offered 
two-year curriculums and attracted 
many from lower-income homes. 
Students from such homes were 
often required to spend time in 
work which might well have been 
spent in study. Further, many de- 
voted a preponderance of time to 
professional courses. It is natural 
for such students to attain in tests 
based largely on the arts and sciences 
an average less than that achieved 
by those preparing for professions 
which required two or four years in 
arts and science as prerequisite to 
the professional school. 


EVERAL schools and colleges of 

education deny admission to 
those with low scholarship attain- 
ments or whose personality traits 
indicate that they will be mediocre or 
inferior teachers. Wood and Peder- 
son studied the results in 17 col- 
leges. Their students were distinct- 
ly superior as compared with col- 
lege students in general. Those col- 
leges did attract and hold the better 
high-school pupils. The school or 
college of education which limits 
its enrolments to those who have 
demonstrated average or above ability 
will contribute greatly to the 
improvement of the public schools 
and gain the respect of other edu- 
cational institutions and the public 


at large. 
9. Campaign aggressively for 
adequate financial support for 


schools and colleges of education. 
A teachers’ college with inadequate 
buildings and equipment and a 
poorly kept campus will not have 
the full respect of either students or 
faculty. When teachers of educa- 
tion have a salary schedule less de- 
sirable than their colleagues, feel- 
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ings of inferiority are likely to 
develop. 

10. Develop. a_ public - relations 
program to acquaint subject-matter 
specialists and the public with the 
merits of schools and colleges of 
education. College students can be- 
come a great force in building good 
will. Yet, in some schools and col- 
leges of education students are not 
kept informed concerning policies. 

Clinical services for children who 
need help in reading, speech, or 
the overcoming of some handicap 
are a means of acquainting students, 
college faculty members, and _ the 
public with the quality of profes- 
sional educators. A school or col- 
lege of education can render service 
by establishing a bureau of school 
surveys. Teachers who are competent 
in curriculum construction can pro- 
vide leadership in vitalizing courses 
of study for the public schools. 

Some teacher - education institu- 
tions depend almost wholly on their 
catalogs to keep people informed. 
Others have a staff to publicize their 
activities. If schools and colleges 
of education maintain an excellent 
program of studies, render outstand- 
ing services, and keep the public in- 
formed, they are almost sure to win 
friends and to reduce the effective- 
ness of their critics. 

Conclusion 

Professional educators need the 
cooperation of the subject-matter 
specialists. The strife which has 
gone on for years between these 
two groups is basically caused by a 
lack of understanding. Professional 
educators can, by the excellence of 
their work, gain cooperation where 
conflict has existed. They can well 
afford to take the initiative in 
strengthening their own positions 
and in interpreting professional 
education to groups which are now 
unfriendly. Such initiative may re- 
sult in better teachers for the citizens 
of tomorrow. 
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Second Western Conference of Teachers’ 
Associations 


Members attending were Mr. T. A. 
McMaster and Mr. H. Murphy from 
Manitoba, Mr. G. D. Eamer and Mr. 
Stanley Fowler from Saskatchewan, 
Mr. C. D.. Ovans from British Colum- 
bia, and Mr. E. T. Wiggins and Mr. 
Eric C. Ansley from Alberta. 


Salary Schedule recommended by 


Conference: 


i. 
Min. Max. 
1 year’s training $1600 $2800 
2 years’ training 1900 3300 
8 years’ training 2200 3800 
4 years’ training 2500 4300 
5 years’ training 2800 4800 
2. Partial Allowances: $60 per Uni- 


versity Course. 
8. Annual Increments: 
per year. 
4. Allowances for previous experi- 
ence: 
(i) Full credit for each year of 
teaching. 
(ii) Full credit for each year of 
war or auxiliary service. 
5. Allowance for Administration and 
Supervision: 
Similar to the provisions for 
administration in the Burn- 


At least $120 


ham Scale. 
6. Allowance for extra-curricular 
activities: 


An amount for each unit of 
work in connection with 
extra-curricular activities. 


Best Salaries are in B.C. 

Best Pension Plan is in Alberta. 

Best Tenure laws are in B.C. and 
Alberta. . 

Teachers can be transferred at the 
whim of the school board only in 
Alberta. 

Alberta’s system of teacher train- 
ing is considered the best. 
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Teacher shortage is serious in all 
provinces, even B.C. 

Too many kinds of certificates are 
issued in every province, Saskatche- 
wan leading with nearly twenty. 

A Public Relations Officer, part- 
time, is employed by the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society. 

Advertising in weekly papers is a 
regular part of B.C.’s publicity pro- 
gramme. 

Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federa- 
tion has the largest income, $100,000 
a year. Manitoba has the smallest, 
$21,000 a year. 

The Alberta Educational Council 
is the only organization of its kind 
in Western Canada. Other provinces 
intend to follow suit. 

Provincial Salary Schedules are 
favoured by some, opposed by others. 

School Grants are lowest in Al- 
berta, compared with provincial 
wealth and provincial income. 

In B.C. teachers may be absent 
from school five days each year to 
attend meetings called by the Asso- 
ciation or by the Department without 
loss of pay, or the Association or the 
Government being required to reim- 
burse the Board for the cost of the 
substitute teacher. 

Living conditions in rural areas 
are bad. 

Grants for school buildings are 
made in each of the Western Prov- 
inces except Alberta—in Alberta the 
Judge Report states that school build- 
ings are “just a whim of the people.” 

All four provinces need Federal 
aid, as well as more provincial aid 
and more local support. 


The shortage of teachers in West- 
ern Canada is like pellagra in the 
poorer parts of the Southern States 
—ignorant people take it as part of 
their heritage. 
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TEACHERS PLAN CURRICULUM 


By W. S. FLACK, Ph.D., M.Sc. 
Reprinted from The Schoolmaster and Woman’s Teachers’ Chronicle 


Old Country teachers have 
always had freedom in their 
schools in curriculum-making. 
This article should be of great 


interest to Alberta teachers as 
they are just beginning to get 
some share in curriculum- 
making. 





HE article on “Activities” by 

Dr. E. C. Walker, in The School- 
master of November 4, raises certain 
matters which are important to the 
whole teaching profession. 

Dr. Walker puts forward the view 
that “it is no exaggeration to say 
that a significant and bloodless in- 
vasion is overrunning our schools,” 
and later he adds that “we must not 
be rushed enthusiastically, dutifully 
or dubiously off our feet.”” This view 
fits in well with the following state- 
ment in a letter from a headmaster 
(name not given) which appeared re- 
cently in a local newspaper: ‘“Multi- 
plication tables are as Greek to 
modern children and we have gone 
much too far in allowing children to 
do what they like when they like. 
Many of us allow any and every 
‘faddist’? to come along and put us 
right, with the result that children 
cannot read, write or do any arith- 
metic.” 

The implication in both these state- 
ments is that many teachers are in 
disagreement with the policy which 
is being adopted in those schools in 
which they are working, and that 
they themselves are not responsible 
for what is happening. It is being 
assumed that the blame must be 
placed on the shoulders of people 
outside the schools, and that teachers 
in the schools are being forced to 
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submit to their authority. This is a 
very serious suggestion to make, and 
it is desirable that it should be care- 
fully examined. 


The Three Groups of Teachers 


Contact with numerous teachers 
over a long period has led me to the 
opinion that we tend to fall into 
three broad groups. First of all, there 
are the steady conformers who have 
a bias in favour of long-established 
methods and are, therefore, apt to 
keep on saying, “Change and decay 
in all around I see.’’ They may have 
pleasant recollections of their own 
school days and see no reason why 
schools should not continue very 
much the same as in those happy 
times. Such teachers there will al- 
ways be, for their point of view is 
the result to some extent of their 
natural inborn disposition and tem- 
perament. Provided they do not un- 
duly predominate in numbers in any 
school, they are valuable members, 
for they keep our feet on the ground, 
they are apt to provide a very de- 
sirable challenge regarding new de- 
velopments, and they are a guaran- 
tee that progress will be a matter 
of evolution rather than revolution. 

Secondly, there are those teachers 
who might be called the enthusiastic 
reformers, who are continually blaz- 
ing the trail in all sorts of directions, 
perhaps not going very far in any 
particular direction, but nevertheless 
exploring the ground, sometimes 
meeting with success and sometimes 
with failure. Such people serve as 
pathfinders, for they are more con- 
cerned with the way ahead than with 
the road on which they are standing. 
Sometimes they may not be among 
the most successful teachers in the 
classroom, but they are naturally en- 
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dowed with the pioneering spirit, and 
therefore their maximum contribu- 
tion in the field of education is to 
be expected in this direction. They 
may irritate the traditional members 
of the first group mentioned above, 
but heated discussions on profession- 
al matters is a healthy sign in any 
staff room. 


The Cautious Progressives 


Thirdly, there are those teachers 
who lie mid-way between the steady 
conformers and the enthusiastic re- 
formers, and who therefore may be 
called the cautious progressives. 
They are less venturesome than the 
enthusiastic refromers, although 
keeping a keen eye on experiments 
that are being carried on by others. 
They are less static than those who 
are bound down by tradition and cus- 
tom, but when they do introduce a 
change they make sure that it is not 
associated with decay. They are look- 
ing forward as well as backward, 
and are continually relating the 
present to the future as well as the 
past. They, therefore, possess some 
of the stability of the traditional 
routine member allied with some of 
the venturesome spirit of the en- 
thusiastic pioneer, and are, therefore, 
an asset in any school. 


Healthy Attack and Defence 


The first point I wish to emphasize 
is that in any group of teachers, 
whether in the country as a whole 
or in any particular school, it is de- 
sirable that each of the three groups 
should be maintained and that from 
time to time the views of each group 
should be stated and heard both by 
those in disagreement as well as by 
those in agreement. It is healthy to 
hear the traditionally - minded con- 
former declaring that we are being 
attacked by “bloodless invasions” 
and that we are moving towards “‘or- 
ganized chaos.”’ It is also healthy to 
hear the enthusiastic reformer de- 
scribing the wonderful step forward 
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that is taking place in the schools of 
the U.S.A. and contrasting it with 
the stick-in-the-mud rate of progress 
here. 

- The second point I wish to em- 
phasize is that in this country neither 
of the extreme views just mentioned 
will ever represent the truth in 
actual fact. As a nation we have a 
natural tendency towards compro- 
mise, and toleration for the views of 
others is one of our national charac- 
teristics. The middle-way is the 
route that will always predominate, 
and “the inevitability of gradualness”’ 
will always be as applicable inside 
the schools as it is outside. Should 
individuals outside the schools make 
the attempt. to rush the general body 
of teachers off their feet, we need 
have no fear regarding the result. 
Indeed, it is. difficult to believe that 
there is any truth in the assertion 
that a serious attempt is being made. 


“Generally Lies’ 


Generalizations are always dan- 
gerous, for as Lord Samuel said some 
time ago in a broadcast: “If you 
generalize, it is generally lies.” 
Speaking as a headmaster with near- 
ly 25 years’ experience as head of 
three schools, under different Local 
Education Authorities, I have seen 
practically no evidence to indicate 
that an attempt is being made to 
restrict the freedom of _ teachers. 
Everyone. agrees that in educational 
matters there must be a_ general 
framework into which every school 
must fit, but within that framework 
I sincerely believe that schools today 
have far more freedom than ever 
before to develop their own in- 
dividuality, and I also believe that 
variety rather than uniformity will 
be the criterion to judge whether we 
as teachers are taking advantage of 
that freedom. 

I feel strongly that ideas and 
méthods concerned with educational 
progress must, generally speaking, 
come from within the school, and 
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should rarely be imposed by outside 
authority. A school which is alive 
must be a community in which there 
is imagination, vision, initiative and 
boldness in experiment. Such a school 
has a clearly defined purpose of its 
own. The general policy of the 
school may or may not receive the 
complete approval of inspectors, but 
it is certain that any inspector would 
find great difficulty in imposing his 
own fads and fancies on such a school 
which is enthusiastically pursuing a 
policy of its own. It is not here that 
the danger of the “bloodless in- 
vasion”’ lies. It is in the school where 
a clearly defined general policy is 
absent, for such a school will be a 
ready home for any and every policy 
which may knock at the door. Surely 
there are few schools of this kind in 
existence today! 


A Sound Philosophy Needed 


As the freedom of teachers has 
grown so has our responsibility to 
exercise it wisely. Education is a 
matter of conviction, and the im- 
portance of the individual teacher in 
the classroom is greater today than 
ever before. The day has gone when 
a knowledge of the subject to be 
taught is the main or sole qualifica- 
tion which he requires. What is need- 
ed is a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion; for it is on this that a sound 
policy must be based. The required 
philosophy cannot be obtained by 
attending a few lectures at a train- 
ing college or by reading a few chap- 
ters in a textbook. That can only 
result in a philosophy which may be 
professed but is certainly not possess- 
ed. A philosophy of education is 
something which gradually forms in 
the mind of the educator as a result 
of wide reading of suitable books 
(Freedom in the Educative Society, 
by Sir F. Clarke, for example), 
meditation and experience. The route 
by which a point of view reaches the 
mind is of vital importance, for any 
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deep conviction, whether it be con- 
cerned with educational aims or 
methods, can never be handed over 
ready-made from one person to an- 
other. Such a conviction must grow 
by easy stages and come to light 
gradually. Although it takes time 
to develop, once it is there it exerts 
its influence over a wide field and 
gives a direction to the daily task. 
The holder of such a_ conviction 
knows where he is going and what he 
stands for—in other words, he has a 
policy of his own. This type of 
person will not be ready to accept 
any and every suggestion that comes 
along, for it may not fit in with the 
line of his general policy. Our task 
is to supply the educational needs 
of the children as we see them. Cer- 
tainly we must take great pains to 
satisfy ourselves that we are right, 
but having done that we must stand 
our ground, be able to justify our 
general policy by reliable evidence, 
and resist any temptation to please 
anybody and everybody who may try 
to divert us from our well thought 
out plan of action. 


Safeguard Freedom at All Costs 


The matter under discussion is 
one which not only concerns the 
efficiency of the children’s educa- 
tion, for it is also closely concerned 
with the status of teachers. It is bad 
for the profession to give the im- 
pression that teachers are not per- 
mitted to exercise their personal 
judgment and discretion regarding 
the aims and methods which they 
adopt in their day-to-day work. Such 
an assertion is not based on actual 
fact today, and it is important that 
young teachers entering the profes- 
sion should understand this clearly. 
A good deal is heard about freedom 
nowadays and it is essential that we 
as teachers should exercise it in 
the interests of the children. We 
must also value it and safeguard it 
at all costs. 
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What Is Guidance in the School 


Program? 


By ETHEL KAWIN 
Reprinted from Educational Leadership 


PART I. 


HAT do you think is guidance 

in the school program? At first 
glance it may seem that this question 
is one that can be simply and brief- 
ly answered. Constant and varied 
contacts with teachers, administra- 
tors, supervisors, graduate students, 
and specialists in various phases of 
education, however, soon reveal the 
confusion and the differences of 
opinion prevalent concerning this 
question. 

For some years many of the advo- 
cates of guidance have been divided 
into two camps. There are those who 
would make guidance synonymous 
with education, holding that all 
guidance is education and all educa- 
tion is guidance. Opposing this view- 
point are those who feel that such 
dilution of the term “guidance” 
destroys its meaning. They insist 
that guidance is a very specialized 
aspect of education to be carried on 
only by highly trained specialists 
who deal with the personal needs 
and adjustments of individual boys 
and girls when there are guidance 
problems to be solved. 

It is possible to hold a third view- 
point which harmonizes these two 
positions and seems to meet the 
realities of school programs better 
than either of the more extreme 
views. Those who hold this third posi- 
tion recognize that education can be 
good only when it is permeated with 
a guidance viewpoint, yet they do not 
make education and guidance identi- 
cal. They recognize that key persons 
in the guidance program of the 
school are classroom teachers and 
that guidance specialists are resource 
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This guidance discussion, 


which will be published in three 
parts, is by Ethel Kawin, guid- 
ance consultant in the public 


schools of Glencoe and Ever- 
green Park, Illinois, and lec- 
turer in education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


persons available to teachers and 
parents to help them in the guidance 
of boys and girls. 

Guidance may be broadly defined 
as any planned experience or con- 
tact with individuals for the purpose 
of helping them to develop in cer- 
tain directions. Under this definition 
the specific function of the guidance 
program of a school is the satisfac- 
tory mutual adjustment of the school 
and the individual child. While 
specialists have important contribu- 
tions to make to this process, its suc- 
cess rests ultimately upon the shoul- 
ders of each individual classroom 
teacher. 


Looking at Our Terminology 


Guidance and Education— 

Guidance is always addressed to 
the individual and is based upon 
recognition of individual differences. 
The term “education” is a more 
inclusive term. It is possible to have 
group instruction and even group 
learning without guidance. This is, 
in fact, all too common a practice in 
schools at all levels, and perhaps 
at the college level especially. In 
sound educational practice, however, 
guidance and instruction become in- 
separable functions. This viewpoint 
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was stated a decade ago by Arthur 
J. Jones and Harold C. Hand.* 


“Guidance is coming to be re- 
garded as that inseparable aspect 
of the educational process that is 
peculiarly concerned with helping 
individuals to discover their needs, 
assess their potentialities, develop 
their life purposes, formulate 
plans of action in the services of 
these purposes, and proceed to 
their realization. The total teach- 
ing process involves both guidance 
and instruction as these terms 
have commonly been employed in 
the past and as inseparable func- 
tions. Neither can be delegated in 
any discrete manner to separate 
functionaries. 

This assertion does not mean, 
however, that specialists such as 


counselors, school psychologists, 
mental hygienists, vocational 
specialists, and other workers 


mentioned elsewhere should be 
done away with. On the contrary, 
we shall see that more, not less, 
help of a specialized nature than 
we now have will be necessary if 
the functional needs of students 
are adequately to be met. It dis- 
tinctly does mean, however, that 
the tasks of guiding and instruct- 
ing cannot legitimately be made 
the respective responsibilities of 
separate groups of educational 
workers.” 


Guidance and Curriculum— 


Increasingly, guidance has become 
an integral part of the whole school 
system inseparable from any other 
important aspect of the school’s edu- 
cational program. Its inter-relation- 
ship with that program has become 
increasingly apparent as concepts of 
the curriculum have deepened and 
broadened. 


ROADLY conceived, the modern 
Ticulum consists of those planned 
opportunities and guided experiences 
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of pupils over which the _ school 
exercises major control. The curric- 
ulum is primarily based upon the 
needs, interests, and abilities which 
a group of children have in common. 
If one starts out to develop a curric- 
ulum for a third grade group of chil- 
dren, one bases it, in general, upon 
characteristics which are common to 
eight-year-old boys and girls. No 
two children, however, are exactly 
alike; each is a unique personality. 
In any average group of eight-year- 
old children, developmental levels 
will vary from that of six-year-olds 
to levels not usually achieved before 
the age of ten or over. Furthermore, 
this four- or five-year range may 
be found in an, individual child. For 
example, a child may be eight years 
old chronologically, physically as 
small as most six-year-olds, with a 
mental age of ten, and social-emo- 
tional levels of maturity ranging 
anywhere from six to ten. Moreover, 
such a youngster may be considered 
a “normal” boy or girl. 

As soon as a teacher begins to im- 
plement a curriculum in a classroom, 
the individual differences among 
children begin to be revealed. To 
function, the curriculum must be ad- 
justed to meet these differences. 
Thus, the. guidance program, based 
upon recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, begins to function. Every 
good classroom teacher inevitably 
guides children, as she recognizes 
the individual needs, capacities, 
abilities, and interests of each learn- 
er and strives for a mutual adjust- 
ment of child and curriculum. 


* National Society for the Study 
of Education, Guidance in Educa- 
tional Institutions. Thirty-seventh 
Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1938. 





Part II of What is Guidance in the 
School Program, will appear in the 
next issue of owr Magazine. 
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What Makes An Executive ‘Tick’? 


Reprinted from The Financial Post with permission 


11 Common Denominators for Leaders in Business World 
and for Principals and Superintendents 


What are the earmarks of a 
successful business executive? 
Dr. Ellwood C. Nance, of the 
University of Tampa, Florida, 
answers the question in an ar- 


ticle “The Successful Executive 
and his Opportunities as a Lead- 
er in Community and World 
Affairs,” a condensation of 
which follows: 





great artist or a great leader 
is rarely able to teach or de- 
scribe his art. His acts and move- 
ments are often instinctive and some- 
times unconscious and infinitely com- 
plex. But we nearly always discover 
among them certain common charac- 
teristics, capacities and patterns of 
behavior. 
The distribution of talents and 


capacities among leaders, of 
course, varies. The behavior of 
many is conditioned to some de- 


gree by the organizations with which 
they are identified, or by their fol- 
lowers; but there are certain com- 
mon behavior patterns and charac- 
teristics of mind and heart found 
among the majority of successful 
leaders in any field of activity. 

1. Wise executives are hospitable 
to the opinions and ideas of their 
associates. They listen attentively 
to anyone who might have a little 
useful information, superiors or sub- 
ordinates. They realize that no one 
man can have a monopoly on wis- 
dom. They are wise enough to bor- 
row, beg, or buy the wisdom they do 
not possess. 

2. They believe im conference. 
They know how to create an atmos- 
phere of informality in conference. 
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It has been estimated that a stiff, 
formal conference creates an emo- 
tional block which blacks out from 
50% to 75% of the potential wisdom 
and intelligence of those partici- 
pating. 

Instructions Lucid 


8. They have good communica- 
tion facilities and they know how to 
use words as instruments of com- 
munication. Their clear and lucid 
instructions are not likely to be mis- 
understood. They choose and use 
vocabularies on a level with the 
understanding of the people with 
whom they work and talk. 

4. When they give instructions, 
they “follow through’—as we say 
in golf—to examine the fruits of 
their direction. By this follow- 
through method they often learn 
much about the _ understanding, 
ability and loyalty of their sub- 
ordinates. Sometimes they discover 
that deficiences and mistakes on the 
part of their employees is due to the 
lack of clarity in their direction. 

5. They are men of boundless 
energy, force and enthusiasm. They 
often work harder and spend longer 
hours on the job than their sub- 
ordinates. But they do not mistake 
activity for direction. Overworked 
and frustrated executives would do 


well to check up on their own 
efficiency. 
‘6. Successful executives know 


how to develop enthusiasm, morale 
and self-confidence in their em- 
ployees because they themselves 
have an abundance of these qualities. 
Because they are personally and sin- 
cerely interested in their employees, 
it is not usually difficult for them 
to get the teamwork essential for 
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accomplishment. Such leaders get 
respect as a tribute without com- 
manding it. 


Perennial Students 


7. Great executives are perennial 
students (a) of human nature; (b) 
of subjects related to their business; 
(c) of the world in which they live, 
and (d) of their own methods and 
personalities. 

8. They are men with lively 
imaginations and _ therefore are 
creative, sympathetic and under- 
standing in their human relations. 
The good executive has a keen sense 
of responsibility to the people above 
him, to his associates, his subordin- 
ates, and to the larger community. 

9. Successful executives usually 
have very logical minds, but are 
creative enough not to trust logic 
always. They know that often the 
impossible of yesterday becomes the 
accepted of today; that the im- 
ponderable, the miracle and mystery 
of last week, may this week become 


common knowledge. They have a 
healthy scepticism about the “last 
word” in achievement. They believe 
with the poet that “‘the best is yet to 
be”. All the great leaders have the 
courage to break with the past when 
necessary. They will try new methods, 
launch out on untried roads, listen to 
new ideas and theories. 

10. Successful leaders are invari- 
ably enthusiastic about their work, 
proud of their achievement, but not 
often inordinately vain. Great men 
do not need the crutches of conceit 
and pretense. Frankness, modesty 
and sincerity are quality marks most 
frequently found among successful 
executives and leaders. Most great 
men are simple and relaxed. 

11. The majority of successful 
executives and leaders have positive, 
realistic and constructive attitudes. 
They are usually affirmative in their 
thinking—an attitude indispensable 
to the successful operation of a busi- 
ness, industry, school, city, church 
or army. 


Comox, B.C. 


To Members of the House of Commons, Ottawa: 


Dear Sir: 


The resolution below was passed at the annual convention 


of the Canadian School Trustees’ Association. You will, I think, 
see the help such a policy would be in building up a united, use- 
ful and cultured nation. We sincerely trust you will give it your 
support. 

Resolution passed at the Canadian School Trustees’ Conven- 
tion in Winnipeg, September 26th and 27th, 1948. 


Federal Grants in Aid. 
WHEREAS various educational bodies in all Provinces are 
concerned with the present inequality of educational opportun- 
ity throughout the nation and 


WHEREAS present sources of finances are insufficient 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give grants in aid in order that the Provinces whose 
needs are greatest may be able to provide equality of education- 
al opportunity. 


Yours sincerely, 


HENRY E. SPENCER. 
Secretary, Canadian School Trustees’ Association. 
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AND Now TRE JACKPOT QUESTION — WHO WAS OUR, I6™ 
PRESIDENT 7 HERE ARE THE CLEWS—HE WAS BORN IW 
HARDIN COUNTY, KENTUCKY IN 1809. HE WAS A RAIL SPLITIER. 
HE WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT IN IB 60. He WAS KNOWN TRE 
WORLD OVER AS THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR. N-NO, | AM 
AFRAID IT WASN'T GEORGE WASHINGTON. .HIS INITIALS 
ARE A.L. AND TODAY IS HIS BIRTHDAY. NO HELP, PLEASE ! 
ABRA— THATS RIGHT! ABRAHAM LINCOLN ! 
CONGRATULATIONS, MR. GULP! You'VE WON THE z 


JACKPOT, AMOUNTING TO #36 50/ 


HISTORY TEACHER '! "I'll! wy 
(ANNUAL SALARY #3500) alas Al a 


— New York Herald Tribune 


The Reason Why Alberta Is Short 
of Teachers 
80 teachers or 0.5% of the teachers are paid less than $100 


month. 
300 — or 5 9% of the teachers are paid less than $125 a 





1300 teachers or 23 % of the teachers are paid less than $150 a 
month. 
2400 teachers or 43 % of the teachers are paid less than $175 a 


month. 
3800 ——_ or 68 % of the teachers are paid less than $200 a 
month. 


1800 teachers or 32 % of the teachers are paid more than $200 a 


1200 ae or 21 % of the teachers are paid more than $225 a 
800 sen or 14 % of the teachers are paid more than $250 a 
450 akon or 8 % of the teachers are paid more than $275 a 
250 eee or 4 % of the teachers are paid more than $300 a 


month. 

50 — or 1 % of the teachers are paid more than $350 a 
month. 

10 oe or 0.2% of the teachers are paid more than $400 a 
month. 


Not one teacher in Alberta is paid as much as $450 a month. 
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1948 Income Tax Returns 
By JOHN P. McCLARY 


Suggestions for Preparing Income Tax Returns 


Personal income tax returns, cover- 
ing the calendar year 1948, must be 
filed on or before April 30, 1949, 
with the Director of Income Tax at 
either Edmonton, or Calgary, de- 
pending upon past practice and the 
part of the province in which a tax- 
payer resides. 


Single persons whose gross income 
exceeded $750.00, and married per- 
sons whose gross income exceeded 
$1,500.00, during 1948, or, if less 
than these minimum amounts, was 
subject to deductions of tax at the 
source, should file returns. 


Two forms of return are avail- 
able to taxpayers for the filing of 
1948 personal income tax returns. 
Form “T.1 Short Form” is for use 
by individuals whose earned income 
is derived solely from salary, wages 
or pension and whose investment in- 
come is not over $1,800.00 for the 
year. This form will take care of 
most taxpayers who are employed 
by someone else and who’ do not re- 
ceive commissions or other similar 
forms of remuneration. 


Form T.1-General is for use by 
individuals who are operating their 
own business as a sole proprietor or 
partner, by farmers, by those receiv- 
ing income from professional fees 
or commissions, by those whose in- 
vestment income is over $1,800.00 
and by any ‘person whose earned 
income is not derived solely from 
salary, wages or pensions. 


The forms have been reduced in 
size and content and have been im- 
proved in appearance; although it is 
hardly likely that the latter fact will 
increase any taxpayer’s pleasure in 
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performing his or her duty to the 
government by filling out and send- 
ing in one of these forms. Neverthe- 
less, it is imperative that the explana- 
tions and requests for information 
be read completely and with care in 
order that various items of income 
and deductions may be inserted in 
their proper places and the form 
properly filled out with a minimum 
of effort and bother. 


The computation of Net Income, 
or the amount of income subject to 
tax, is very important. On the T.1 
Short Form space for this is pro- 
vided on the upper part of Page 3; 
while on Form T.1-General provision 
is made for the summary of income 
on Page 2 with spaces on Pages 3 
and 4 for inserting details of income, 
expenses deductible therefrom, etc. 
Where space is not sufficient to in- 
sert all pertinent information, a 
separate sheet setting forth this in- 
formation should be attached, and 
reference made to it on the form. 


Income subject to tax and to be 
reported on the form includes :— 


1. Salaries, wages, bonuses, com- 
missions, or other remuneration re- 
ceived for services rendered. 

2. Value of board, free rent, free 
house, or living allowance received 
from the employer as part of the 
remuneration. 

8. Rentals received for property 
rented to others, less expenses paid 
out in connection therewith such as 
rental agents’ commissions, taxes, 
insurance, repairs and _ renewals, 
utilities supplied, interest paid on 
money owing on rental property, 
caretaker’s or janitor’s wages and 
supplies, and depreciation at the 
rate of 5% per annum on frame 
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buildings, 244% on brick buildings, 
and 10% on furnishings, if any. 

4. Dividends paid to you during 
the year, whether received or not, 
less depletion allowances on mining 
and oil producing company dividends. 

5. Interest on savings bank deposits 
credited during the year, less charges 
by the bank for operating the ac- 
count; interest received by cheque 
on fully registered bonds; interest 
received by bearer bond coupons 
cashed during the year; interest re- 
ceived during the year on money 
loaned to anyone. Such interest in- 
come may be reduced by the deduc- 
tion of carrying charges paid for 
money borrowed and reloaned by the 
taxpayer, or interest paid on instal- 
ment purchases of bonds, etc. 


Interest to be declared also in- 
cludes the interest received in March 
1948 with the repayment of 1942 
Compulsory Savings by the Dominion 
Government. The amount of such 
interest included in the cheque was 
shown separately thereon but for 
those who kept no record of this, it 
may be computed by taking 9% of 
the compulsory savings shown on 
their 1942 income tax assessment in 
the form, printed in blue ink, at the 
bottom of the assessment notice. 

6. Income from an estate or trust 
which accrued to you during the 
year whether received or not; but 
not a bequest or distribution received 
out of the capital of an estate. 

7. Annuities received to the extent 
only of the income or interest portion 
of the amount received. 

8. Alimony, separation or main- 
tenance allowances received from a 
former spouse under a court order 
or separation agreement. 


Deductions allowable against in- 
come include :— 

1. Contributions made by tax- 
payer through payments or payroll 
deductions to an approved pension 
scheme such as the Teachers’ Retire- 
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ment Fund. This amount will be 
shown on the T.4 Slip received from 
the employer and should be inserted 
in the place provided, and deducted 
from salary income. 

2. Expenses incurred in earning 
commissions, such as travelling, hotel 
and meals while away from home on 
business, car expenses, etc. 

8. Expenses incurred in connection 
with income such as rentals, divi- 
dends, interest, etc. as given in items 
8, 4 and 5 of taxable income above. 

4. Alimony, separation or main- 
tenance allowances paid to a former 
spouse under a court order or separa- 
tion agreement. 


After arriving at Net Income, De- 
ductions are allowed under four dif- 
ferent headings as follows:— 

1. Medical Expenses in excess of 
4% of Net Income which have been 
incurred and paid during the taxa- 
tion year or in a 12-month period 
ending in the taxation year (e.g. 
October 1, 1947 to September 30, 
1948) by the taxpayer or any of his 
dependents, and providing receipts 
for all the payments are filed with 
the return. Allowable payments in- 
clude those made to hospitals, nurses, 
dentists, and medical practitioners 
such as doctors, chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, etc., payments for an artificial 
limb, brace for a limb, or a hearing 
aid. They do not include costs of eye- 
glasses, drugs, medicines, etc. 

2. Charitable Donations paid dur- 
ing the year, such as Church, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, relief 
drives, community organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, etc., where the 
general public or community derive 
benefit rather than an _ individual, 
up to a maximum of 10% of Net 
Income and providing receipts are 
filed with the return. 

8. Personal Exemptions is com- 
puted in a separate part of the form 
under the heading “Claim for Per- 
sonal Exemptions.” As the method 
of arriving at these exemptions has 
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been changed radically in the 1948 
forms, this section should be filled 
in with care and the total carried 
over to the proper line under “De- 
ductions.” For purposes of checking 
there is set forth below a summary 
of Personal Exemptions allowable, 
outlined under the previous method 
of computation :— 


(a) $1,500.00 in the case of a 
married man or woman who support- 
ed his or her spouse during the year 
other than by alimony or separation 
allowance and where the spouse’s in- 
come did not exceed $250.00; a per- 
son who is a widow or widower, or 
who is separated from his or her 
spouse and who maintains a dwelling 
and supports therein a person depend- 
ent upon him who is connected with 
the taxpayer by blood relationship, 
marriage or adoption, subject to cer- 
tain age limitations; a person who had 
a son or daughter wholly dependent 
upon him for support, subject to cer- 
tain age limitations. 


(b) $100.00 for each dependent 
child qualified for Family Allow- 
ances. 


(c) $300.00 for each dependent 
child who was not qualified for 
Family Allowances, subject to cer- 
tain age limitations, etc. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
if Family Allowances are received 
for a dependent for less than the 
full taxation year, the exemption of 
$300.00 may be claimed. That is, if 
a child reaches his 16th birthday 
during or before November, the 
$300.00 is allowable; if the child 
becomes 16 in December, Family Al- 
lowances for the full year will be 
received and only $100.00 exemption 
is allowable. 


(d) $750.00 in the case of single 
persons, or those persons otherwise 
qualified as married persons but 
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whose spouse received income in 
excess of $750.00 during the year. 


4. Gifts to the Crown. By such 
gifts, relief is provided to taxpayers 
whereby a spouse’s income may be 
reduced to $750.00 or less, or a de- 
pendent’s income to $400.00 or less, 
by the deduction therefrom of allow- 
able charitable donations and medi- 
cal expenses, and where these may 
not be sufficient, by a Gift to the 
Crown of the amount still in excess 
of $750.00 or $400.00 as the case 
may be. Donations, medical expenses, 
and Gifts to the Crown used to 
effect such a reduction may not also 
be claimed by the other spouse or 
parent. Such Gifts to the Crown, if 
claimed, must be made prior to 
April 30, 1949 to be effective for 
the 1948 taxation year. They should 
be entered on the form after Person- 
al Exemptions and included as part 
of the total of “Deductions” to be 
subtracted from Net Income to arrive 
at Taxable Income. 


It should be noted that where a 
spouse’s income exceeds $250.00 but 
does not exceed $750.00, the married 
exemption of $1,500.00 is reduced 
by the amount by which the spouse’s 
income exceeds $250.00. Where the 
spouse’s income exceeds $750.00, 
husband and wife are only entitled 
to an exemption of $750.00 each. 
Cases do arise where a wife’s income 
is only slightly in excess of $750.00, 
and in such an instance the husband 
would only receive an exemption of 
$750.00 instead of $1,000.00 if his 
wife’s income were exactly $750.00 
or less. 


Another interesting situation 
arises where a taxpayer marries dur- 
ing the year. A recent directive pro- 
vides that for purposes of computing 
the married exemption, only the in- 
come of the spouse earned after mar- 
riage is considered. Thus, if a wife 
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- earned $1,050.00 during the year, 
$800.00 before marriage and $250.00 
after marriage, the husband would 
still obtain a total personal exemp- 
tion of $1,500.00 for the year, as 
his wife’s income after marriage did 
not exceed $250.00. It is understood 
that either a husband or wife may 
take the married exemption in such 
cases in order to obtain the greater 
advantage from a tax viewpoint. 


After subtracting the Deductions 
from Net Income, the Taxable In- 
come is determined, and on this fig- 
ure the tax payable is computed, in 
the section headed “Calculation of 
Income Tax,” and in accordance with 
the tables of rates of tax provided 
on the form. 


Where the tax computed as pay- 
able is less than the actual tax deduc- 
tions made by an employer, and a 


refund is due, a return should never- 
theless be filed showing the over- 
payment. When verified by the De- 
partment a refund will be made. 
Similarly where a person is not tax- 
able but has had tax deductions with- 
held by the employer, a return should 
be filed showing the overpayment in 
order to receive a refund. 


While this outline covers the more 
common items concerning the com- 
position of taxable income and allow- 
able deductions, it does not pretend 
to give full details of all items men- 
tioned or cover items of income and 
deductions which arise in only a 
limited number of cases. Complete 
details may be obtained, in a form 
easily understood by the layman, in 
publications which are reliable and 
which may be purchased at most book 
and stationery stores and news 
agents. 


EDUCATION IS BUSINESS 


Suppose all teachers suddenly 
folded their hands together and said 
with one voice: “We’ll teach no 
longer.” In the length of one genera- 
tion as schools stopped, the wheels 
of America would run down. The 
yawning mouths of the presses would 
refuse the newsprint. The business 
machines would find no operators to 
feed their tape. The silver airfleets 
would be grounded. In every city, 
town, and hamlet would rise a genera- 
tion of bewilderment; children would 
grow up in a world they did not 
understand. 

Then starvation and want would 
stalk the land and lawless gangs of 
ignorance roam the broken streets. 
Men would live by fear and fear 
alone. 


America needs teachers. She needs 
teachers whose hearts will leap when 
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children run to meet them in the 
morning, whose eyes will flash with 
pride when the schoolhouse door 
swings open. She needs teachers who 
are trained and dedicated: to the 
building of a better generation and a 
better world. 


The schools could stop suddenly, 
or they can be worn down by the 
slow attrition of public neglect. In the 
long future, the result will be the 
same. 


As teachers of America, we do 
need to make ourselves heard. Chil- 
dren are defenceless; they have no 
vote. When they protest against the 
kind of school that warps their souls, 
authority builds jails. 


Excerpt from “Voice of the Teacher” 
—By John Starie, in NEA News. 
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What Every Teacher Should Know 


Question: How is the amount of' pen- 
sion computed? 

Answer: Normal Pension (at age 65) 
=1%% X Highest Average Salary 
Covering Consecutive 5-year period 
of Pensionable Service X No. of 
Years of Pensionable Service. 
(Section III, Article I of By-law) 


Note—Normal Pension at less than . 


age 65 to be actuarial equivalent, 

depending on age. (Section III, 

Article 2 (c) of By-law) 

Question: What benefit may be 
granted to the widow, other desig- 
nated beneficiary, or estate of a 
teacher who dies while under en- 
gagement? 

Answer: (1) Except where the en- 
gagement is of a casual nature, the 
sum of $1,500 together with the 
amount in the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund to the credit of the deceased. 
Application for this should be made 
to the Board of Administrators with- 
in six years of the date of death. 
(Section III, Article 7 (a) of By- 
law.) 

(2) If the designated beneficiary 
is the widow or dependent child or 
children under 18 years of age, a 
further sum of the amount (if any) 
by which the amount in the teacher’s 
account exceeds $1,500. (Section III, 
Article 7 (g) of By-law.) 

(3) If the teacher’s age at date 
of death exceeds 55 years and if his 
designated beneficiary is his widow, 
she may, instead of receiving the 
above payments, be granted a pen- 
sion of the same amount as if the 
teacher had immediately before his 
death been granted a pension payable 
during the joint lives of himself and 
his wife and during the life of the 
survivor. (Section III, Article 7 (h) 
of By-law.) 

Question: What refund may be 
granted after a teacher who is not 
eligible for a pension withdraws 
from the profession? 
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Answer: (1) Upon application 
being made any time before age 65, 
a percentage of the contributions in 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund to 
the credit of the applicant, depending 
on the number of years of teaching 
service, as follows: 


Years of Teaching Percentage 
Service of Contributions 

2 or more 10% 

3 ” 20% 

4 = 40% 

5 2 60% 

6 ” 80% 

ae " 100% 

10 ae 100% 


of contributions, 
plus interest credited to account. 
(Section III, Article 6 of By-law.) 


(2) A total refund of contributions 
and interest is payable to a teacher 
who makes application within six 
years of the date of withdrawal if he 

(a) has no pensionable service 
prior to 1939 and commences con- 
tributing to the Fund after reaching 
the age of 50 years; or 

(b) has been refunded his contri- 
butions and does not re-commence 
contributing until after attaining the 
age of 50 years. 

(Section II, Article 4 of By-law.) 


Question: What rate of interest is 
credited to teachers’ accounts in the 


Fund? 


Answer: Up to August 31, 1947, 
the actual earnings of the Fund were 
allocated to the teachers’ accounts. 
Now, interest is set at 3% per 
annum or such other rate as the 
Board may fix from time to time, 
and is credited on June 30 each year 
(computed on amount in account as 
at preceding January 1) and on 
December 31 each year (computed on 
amount in account as at preceding 
July 1). (Section V, Article 1 of 
By-law.) 
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CLERRKING ISN'T TEACHING 


By DONALD C. DeHART 


Reprinted from New Jersey Education Review 


Lawyers Don’t Type Their Own 
Briefs— 

Dentists Don’t Boil Their Own 
Drilis— 


Doctors Have Nurses and 
bionist 
Let’s Not Waste Professional 
Skills. 


IVING teachers all the pay they 

are worth will not still all their 
complaints. The real professional 
worker cannot be “bought off’; he 
will insist on the chance to give his 
best in leadership, guidance and in- 
struction. Teachers will continue to 
demand that adequate working con- 
ditions be made the rule rather than 
the exception; only thus can they 
render the services teachers are hired 
to give. 

Not Good Business 

The overload of clerical work re- 
quired of the average teacher at all 
levels is traditional in our whole edu- 
cational scheme. Yet the business 
sense of school board members should 
grasp the absurdity of asking teach- 
ers, paid at higher rates than clerical 
workers, to spend many hours each 
week at tasks they resent rather than 
on those for which they are profes- 
sionally trained. 

Why burden skilled teachers with 
marking daily tallies in attendance 
registers and balancing the totals, 
cutting stencils and mimeographing, 
in addition to “minding the office” 
during “free” periods? It doesn’t 
take a baccalaureate or masters’ de- 
gree to wash blackboards, check sup- 
ply lists, inventory bookroom stocks, 
and make out innumerable passes? 
What school can justify teachers’ 
repairing textbooks, which in too 


many cases they have had no voice hls 
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in selecting. Why should the teacher 
with the “room nearest the office” 
answer the telephone, and all his 
colleagues laboriously prepare letters, 
announcements, and invitations? 

Business executives, doctors, law- 
yers, and other professional workers 
surround themselves with conven- 
iences of all sorts to reduce the time 
on activities which support their pro- 
fessional services to the public, but 
which in themselves are not profes- 
sional. Two or more desk phones, 
convenient files, public address sys- 
tems, intercommunication devices, 
buzzers, air conditioning, modern 
lighting, and posture chairs are a few 
of the gadgets business and profes- 
sional leaders find profitable. To 
these they add auxiliary personnel— 
typists, stenographers, secretaries, 
and executive assistants. 

Too Many Chores 

A dentist uses sterilized instru- 
ments, but he hires an assistant to 
boil them. A lawyer dictates his 
briefs, but is interviewing the next 
client while they are being typed. A 
modern clinic has many treatment 
rooms and only a few doctors. The 
physicians are very busy treating 
patients; nurses and clerks perform 
the lesser routines. 


UT in school, when the teacher 
should be influencing pupils, he 
must mark the attendance book and 
every week or month stay late or 





return Saturday morning to balance 
it. Likewise, day after day he spends 
time doing all the other “chores” 
enumerated above, and many more 
that must be done, but which only 
impede his professional contribution. 

The fact that each such duty may 
take only a few minutes is poor argu- 
ment for continuing the abuses. 
Whether the object of a theft is valu- 
able or not, the practice is wrong. 
Stolen property may be recovered; 
lost time is forever gone, and what- 
ever benefit might have accrued to 
the pupil from its wise use is lost 
with it. 

Trained to Teach 

We are purchasing, at taxpayers’ 
expense a public service — a teacher 
whose primary function is to teach 
his pupils. With professional salaries 
just over the horizon, it is doubtful 
economy to continue to press teachers 
into the performance of numerous 
tasks for which they are not trained, 
which they do not like, and which 
rob the pupil of the most important 
purpose of his attending school—the 
help, leadership, guidance, and under- 
standing of teachers richly endowed 
for their function. 

The teacher at great expense is 
trained to teach, he wants to teach, 
and he will teach better if he can 
consistently pursue activities that 
will enrich his teaching potential. In 
the past he has too often been paid 
as a teacher for being in large meas- 
ure a clerk. 

If school boards were to add cleri- 
cal workers to relieve teachers from 
the burden of extraneous routines, 
there is little doubt that pupil bene- 
fits would accrue far beyond our 
present claim. Teachers could begin 
to put “first things first.” Staff 
morale would improve. Instruction 
and learning would attain new effec- 
tiveness. Additional time would be 
available for needed planning and 
pupil guidance. Faculty leadership of 
the activities program would at least 
have a fair chance of being inspired. 
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CLIP CORNER 





It is well to remember in the class- 
room that a mistake is evidence that 
somebody tried to do something.— 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





No one is entirely useless. Even 
the worst of us can serve as a horrible 
example. —Jumes Scales. 





Success—making hay while the sun 
shines, using the grass that grows 
under other people’s feet. 





Sense—something a horse possesses 
that keeps him from betting on people. 





Poor workmen blame their tools; 
craftsmen get good ones; some teach- 
ers have to make do.—New Hamp- 
shire Educator. 





The best friends of big business 
are those who seek to keep it strong 
by correcting its evils NEA Journal. 





The great public object of educa- 
tion, the real justification for a public 
school system, is not to make people 
know more or fit them to know more. 
It is to give them the means by which 
they can become better men, better 
members of society, and more useful 
to their communities. — William 
Howard Taft. 





Fortune does not change men; it 
unmasks them.—The Manitoba School 
Journal, 





Diplomacy is the ability to take 
something and act as though you were 
giving it away.—Banking. 
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Half Measures 


There Y’are Buddy—Buy Yourself Half a cup ’a coffee 


The A.T.A. Magazine 











QUICKIES .... 


@ A warning was sent to all school 
boards not “to let the tail go with 
the hide,” this year as increases in 
grants “will have to be kept at quite 
modest figures’—salaries were not 
mentioned. A few days later it was 
stated the Government had a surplus 
of 6 million dollars. A few days later 
the Government sold a few oil leases 
for 5 million dollars. Poor old Al- 
berta! No money for schools. No 
money for school buildings. No money 
for teachers. No teachers for the 
money offered. 


@Here’s an idea that might get a 
few more teachers. Instead of offer- 
ing bursaries at a couple of hundred 
dollars or so, have a raffle every 
June for $100,000. Give every teach- 
er in Alberta one ticket for every 
year he has taught. The winner might 
quit, but think of how it would at- 
tract high school students! 


@ Oleomargarine is a threat to the 
dairying industry. So the Minister of 
Agriculture suggests that the sub- 
stitute for butter be colored purple 
or green. It would be nice if some- 
one went “all out” for education. 


@Department of Education officials 
got “so-called” salary increases last 
month. The increases were some- 
what small, but a few ran into two 
figures. However, many were less 
than one dollar a month. Some got a 
decrease! Both increases and de- 
creases were made retroactive to 
July 1, 1948. 

@ The shortage of teachers in Al- 
berta is 800, the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association reports. Not more 
than 400 out of the 900 enrolled in 
the Faculty of Education will be 
certificated this year. Last June 650 
quit teaching. 

@ The shortage of teachers,in Al- 
berta next fall may be 1,000, pro- 
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viding no more than the usual 600 
leave teaching in June and providing 
at least 400 in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion start teaching in September— 
unless the Government has some 
“sure-fire” cure. 

@ Salary Committees of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association should keep 
this shortage out in plain view when 
negotiating new schedules. All boards 
understand the law of supply and 
demand—or they did in the 
“thirties.” 

@ The Statutory Minimum for Al- 
berta teachers is the lowest in West- 
ern Canada. 

@ Business predicts a “continuance 
throughout 1949 of a high level of 
activity.” 

@ Teachers in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion who take over schools at the 
close of Varsity are urged to inform 
the Head Office if there is anything 
unusual in the terms of the engage- 
ment, such as signing two contracts, 
one for May and June, and one 
beginning September, 1949, or any 
supplementary agreement, verbal or 
written. It is quite all right to accept 
the school, and to inform the Office 
later. 

@ The Department is going to have 
trouble getting experienced, qualified 
teachers to take jobs as superintend- 
ents. No teachers in Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge, in fact, in no city 
except Drumheller and Medicine Hat, 
can afford to accept the “promotion” 
to’ a superintendency. Neither can 
well-qualified, experienced principals 
in any of the better divisions or 
towns. 

@ Whose salaries are going to 
“break” $3,000 first? Lethbridge 
City came close, $2,938. 

® All our economists believe that, 
although national production may 
level off in 1949, there is not likely 
to be any contraction in business, in- 
dustry, or in agriculture. 
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_ BOOK REVIEW 
The Canadian Pageant 


Reeve and MacFarlane 
$2.00 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. 


This month’s review was written by 
win L. Pitt, Principal of Claresholm 
High School. 


Designed as a new text in Cana- 
dian history for High School students, 
this volume by two Western writers 
is described by the Publishers as 
one that is “both scholarly and within 
the range of adolescents.” A claim 
not always to be made for most 
secondary school texts. 

The Canadian Pageant does possess 
a number of commendable features, 
not the least of which is its reason- 
able price. It is well illustrated, al- 
though Social Studies teachers may 
deplore the absence of good maps. 
There is a fine chapter on Canadian 
intellectual and cultural development, 
and the authors do attempt all 
through the work to emphasize the 
social aspects of Canadian history. 
Of the 533 pages of the book, 212 
deal with the pre-Confederation 
period, including one chapter of 
twenty-five pages given to early 
Western development. Incidentally, 
there is one notable error in this 
chapter: the dates. for Anthony 
Hendry’s (Henday’s) journey into 
Alberta are given (p. 186) as 1674- 
75, in place of 1754-55; no doubt 
a printer’s mistake, but rather an 
odd one. 

Over half the text is devoted to 
the last eighty years of Dominion 
history. Some teachers, and, I sus- 
pect, many pupils, will regard this 
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fact as one highly laudable, although 
it may be doubted if these latter 
years (important as they are in their 
witnessing the Dominion’s achieve- 
ment of nationhood) are as fascinat- 
ing to the High School student as the 
earlier period of discovery and ad- 
venture. The reading material is 
well supplemented by a number of 
authenticated charts and statistical 
tables that could be used to advan- 
tage in Civics classes as they possess 
good reference value. Each chapter 
is followed by a bibliography, a list 
of suggested pupil activities and 
topics for class discussion. The book 
is indexed. 

One wishes there had been more 
on Western history. A single chapter 
on the Canadian West seems rather 
skimpy. But on the whole, the book 
does fulfil quite well the purpose of 
its authors and it will make a worth- 
while addition to the growing list 
of recently published works in Cana- 
dian history. E.L.P. 


NEW BOOKS IN 
THE A.T.A. LIBRARY 


A First Geometry for Modern 
Schools— 

Clement V. Durell, Clarke, Irwin 
and Company Limited, 197 pages, 
$1.20. 

In his preface, Mr. Durell outlines 
the scope of his new text in geometry. 
He states, “the treatment is shaped 
by the conviction that intelligent 
progress depends on introducing new 
ideas slowly and developing one idea 
in detail before passing on to an- 
other.” For this reason there are 
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numerous exercises for class discus- 
sion and many diagrams. 

The course is built round the use 
of instruments in the classroom and 
illustrations from outdoor life. 


Living Together in Canada— 

F. C. Boyes, J. E. Gibbard, E. 
Kelly, A. A. Webster, The Ryerson 
Press, 337 pages, $2.50. 

The authors say: “This is a book 
about you -and your neighbours. It 
does not pretend to offer a full 
systematic treatment of psychology 
or sociology. But it does discuss many 
practical questions that affect the 
daily lives of Canadians from coast 
to coast. The material has been writ- 
ten primarily for young people, but 
students and parents alike will find 
many topics here that are suitable 
for family conversations.” 


Geography of the World for 
High Schools— 

L. O. Packard, B. Overtone, B. D. 
Wood, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, 496 pages, $4.00. 

It is a difficult task to compress 
into one volume the details of the 
geography of the world. A most 
satisfactory way of doing this is to 
use one country as a centre and to 
describe all the other countries in 
relation to it. This is what the authors 
of Geography of the World have 
done, by relating each section to the 
United States. The book contains 
many valuable diagrams, maps, and 
Pictures, and is, essentially, a geo- 
graphy text for American High 
Schools. 


No Place to Hide— 

David Bradley, Little, Brown and 
Company, 182 pages. 

Dr. Bradley said of his book, “If 


a log like this helps to give some 
inkling of what atomic energy means 
to the average man then perhaps the 
scientific and military secrets un- 
covered at Bikini will have been 
worth their cost.” In this little 
volume one is faced with the actual 
results of the Bikini experiment, and 
one is startled by what the atomic 
bomb can do to ships, or water, or 
land, and thereby to human beings. 


The Modern Wonder Book of 
Knowledge— 

The John C. Winston Company, 
677 pages, $4.95. 

The title of this large volume de- 
scribes its contents well. It is a 
thoroughly up-to-date “wonder book”, 
written in story form and illustrated 
with over 600 pictures. It describes 
such things as: the story of atomic 
energy, of electrical power, of 
wonder drugs, of television, of jet 
propulsion, of glass, of textiles, and 
of almost 50 more phases of our 
contemporary life and its startling 
inventions. 


Forest Rangers— 

Jack Hambleton, Longmans, Green 
and Company Limited, 226 pages, 
$2.75. 

“Forest Ranger is a good, clean, 
exciting, adventure story—a novel 
that gives a true picture of life in 
Canada’s northland.” Bill Hansen, 
Bunn Heggins, Mr. Tartan, Mickey 
really lived, though by other names. 

The way in which young Bill Han- 
sen achieves his wish to become a 
Forest Ranger is a story that will 
thrill all young Canadians. 


Note: Mention in this section does not 
exclude a book from more com- 
plete review in the Magazine. 


Some books are read in the parlour and some in the kitchen, but 
the test of a real genuine book is that it is read in both.—T. C. 


Hailibuton in Sam Slick. 
March, 1949 
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Medicine Hat, Alta., 
February 6, 1949. 


To the Editor: 


I would like to know what other 
Alberta teachers think about the 
“temporary” invasion of our province 
by teachers from other provinces, 
especially Saskatchewan. The Medi- 
cine Hat School Division No. 4 has 
many such visitors. (About 40 out 
of 60.—Editor’s Note). 

The exchange of teachers between 
provinces and other countries is a 
worthy enterprise, but wholesale im- 
portation of teachers is another 
matter. 

Are we, Alberta teachers, going to 
let these “Letter of Authority 
Teachers” overrun our province? 
What course of action should we 
adopt? 

In conclusion, may I make a few 
suggestions. 

1. That the A.T.A. petition the 
government to issue Letters of 
Authority only under special circum- 
stances. 


TEACHERS HOLDING 


Following is a list, which to date 
has been received in the office, of 
teachers in the Province holding Mu- 
nicipal Office. 


Blairmore: 


William Jallep, member of the 
Blairmore Town Council. 


Calgary: 
Paul R. Breckon, Alderman, City 
of Calgary. 
P. N. R. Morrison, Alderman, City 
of Calgary. 
F. W. Parker, Alderman, City of 
Calgary. 
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2. That school boards refuse 
applications of teachers from other 
provinces, unless such teachers are 
exchanging positions with Alberta 
teachers. 

8. That school boards who refuse 
to cooperate be “black listed.” 

“TEACHER.” 


January, 1949. 


To the Editor: 

A few weeks ago you asked this 
Department for.a ruling in regard 
to the responsibility of teachers for 
providing supervision of school chil- 
dren during the noon hour period. 

After studying the School Act and 
Regulations very carefully, it is the 
opinion of this Department that 
nothing can be found in them that 
would indicate that a board may 
require a teacher to remain on duty 
in a school throughout the noon hour. 
Nevertheless it is hoped that teachers 
co-operate with their boards in pro- 
viding necessary supervision for . 
pupils during the noon hour. 

Yours truly, 

W. E. FRAME, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICE 


Jennie E. Elliott, Member of Cal- 
gary School Board. 


Edmonton: 
H. D. Ainlay, Mayor, City of 
Edmonton. 
H. E. Tanner, Alderman, City of 
Edmonton. 


High Prairie: _ 
F. W. Stewart, Secretary, 
Village of High Prairie. 


Lethbridge: 
G. S. Lakie, Alderman, City of 
Lethbridge. 
Reginald Turner, Alderman, City 
of Lethbridge. 
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EDMONTON 

The most unique social event of 
the entire Varsity year was enjoyed 
by over two hundred Education stu- 
dents and their friends on February 
19. Titled “The Trail of ’49,” the ac- 
tivities included a sleigh-ride, flapjack 
feed, and sock dance. 

Special guests at the func- 
tion were the men’s and women’s 
basketball teams from the Faculty 
of Education (Calgary), and the 
men’s basketball team from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

E.U.S. Social Convener Phyllis 
Young was in charge of arrange- 
ments. She was assisted by Harold 
Christensen, Ruby Anderson, Fred 
Wournell, Evelyn Silk, and Marcel 
Asquin. Assisting with serving were 
Sheila Hughes, Nita Harrison, Louise 
Wournell, Doreen Spence, Doreen 
Exley, Winnifred McIntyre, Ken 
Baptiste, Gwen Morrison, and Harold 
Sharlow. 

E.U.S. extra-curricular activities 
questionnaire answered by 211 Edu- 
cation students revealed some inter- 
esting statistics. 

67% participate in campus clubs. 
14% hold executive positions. 74% 
feel that the E.U.S. was worth two 
dollars to them. 60% of the Jr. E. 
and I. group intend to come back for 
degrees. 96% of the second and 
third year students have a degree as 
their goal. 

Copies of the booklet summarizing 
the recent Western Canada Confer- 
ence of Student Teachers may be 
obtained by sending 25 cents to the 
Secretary, Education Undergraduate 
Society, Fac. of Ed., U. of A. 

Reported by J. D. Bracco and 
J. B. Davies. 
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VARSITY VIEWS... 


CALGARY 

The Wauneita girls escorted their 
cavaliers to the annual formal on 
January 28, in a winter setting of 
snowflakes and blue and_ silver 
streamers. The guests were received 
by Miss Amelia Grey, President of 
the Wauneita Society, Mr. R. Nissen, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Finn, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Doucette, and Dr. Sheane. 
Sheane. r 

The first week of February was a 


nightmare around the Calgary 
campus, with basketball, hockey, the 
University choir, the University 


Forum and a social evening sponsor- 
ed by the C.U.R.M.A. The evening 
of the 5th brought the only triumph 
of the season to our boys’ basketball 
team when they gallantly beat the 
team from the Olds Agriculture 
School. 

Bundled in sweaters, scarves, and 
ski-pants, with skis tucked under one 
arm and lunch under the other, a 
group of sleepy Education students 
boarded the 8:00 o’clock train for 
Banff, on February 6. No broken 
limbs were reported, although many 
of the students participated in the 
dangerous art of skiing. 

The week-end of February 20 wit- 
nessed the defeat of our boys’ and 
girls’ basketball teams in Edmonton. 

February 11, our E.U.S. sponsor- 
ed two representatives from Ed- 
monton, John Bracco and Ted Kemp, 
who spoke to the student body. 

An interesting address on a plan 
for student exchange was given 
by Mr. Ron Manery, representative 
of the Alberta Committee of the 
L.S.S., on February 21. 


Reported by Helen Neilsen. 
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Radios for School Use 

Arrangements have been made 
whereby schools can purchase radios 
at greatly reduced cost; discounts 
are as great as 40%. In addition to 
this, the Department pays a grant 
of 25% of the cost to the schools on 
all radios bought through the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the school board 
for school use. 

Free radio licenses are also avail- 
able for school sets. The expiry date 
is March 31; application for renewal 
must be made annually. 

For any information about school 
radios or programs, address all cor- 
respondence to: 

Co-ordinator of School Broadcasts, 

Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Increased Use of Radio 


This year 2,142 teachers requested 
school broadcast guides so they might 
follow the programs. This represents 
an increase of 1,010 over last year. 
The circulation of students’ guides 
for Elementary Music and Speech 
Explorers has been 29,000; peak cir- 
culation last year was 6,700. 
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Film Materials: Remedial Reading 

The Improvement of Reading 
Series, produced as a result of more 
than four years’ research at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, consists of 15 film selections 
which can be projected at varying 
rates on the screen. They were made 
in cooperation with Dr. Donald D. 
Durrell, one of the best known 
authorities on remedial reading 
problems. Extensive tests have been 
made in order to insure the value of 
the series and to make certain that 
with the complete instructions in the 
teachers’ manual, the equated 
transfer selections, and comprehen- 
sion check questions, the films will 
constitute a complete and thorough 
reading program at the high school 
level. The Audio-Visual Aids Branch 
has placed one set of the complete 
series in its library for the use of 
teachers of the province. The films 
may be used in either a sound or 
silent projector. Comprehension 
check questions, transfer selections, 
and the manual will be sent with the 
films. Bookings may be for a period 
of two weeks. 


CORRECTION 


The basic salary for teachers in the Pincher Creek School 
Division with four years of training is $2200 and the maximum, 
$3300. This places them twenty-third in the “order of merit for 
6 years” instead of forty-fourth, and eighteenth in “order of merit 
for 12 years,’ instead of fortieth. Pincher Creek is also one of 
the Divisions paying a maximum of over $3200. 
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con- 
tinuously at Victoria High School, 
giving instruction in Social Studies, 
English and some French, until her 
retirement in 1945. 

She received her early education 
in Ontario public and high schools, 
and was graduated from Queen’s 
University with the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts and Master of Arts, 
majoring in English and _ Social 
Studies. 

Of a quiet and restrained manner, 
she had the capacity of making en- 
during friendships. Those who knew 
her best appreciated her for her in- 
tellect,, her unswerving loyalty, her 
fine sense of humor, and her delight- 
ful hospitality. 

As a teacher she was fair and 
thorough, demanding work of a high 
standard and getting it. 

Miss Robinson was not one to be 

ANNIE F. ROBINSON swept away by a new fad or fancy. 

Well grounded in the subjects she 

ISS ANNIE F. ROBINSON, a_ taught, she was capable of separat- 

former teacher at Victoria ing the gold from the dross and gave 

High School, Edmonton, Alberta, of herself freely that her students 

passed away at her home in Mark- might have the best there was to be 
ham, Ontario, on January 3, 1949. had from the subjects she taught. 


Joini he Edm ff i 
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THE KEY 


It was still early when I reached school, one morning recently. 
I was surprised to see a youngster hovering near the door. 

“It’s locked,” he offered disconsolately as I tried the knob. 

I began to fumble for my keys. Immediately he brightened. 

“You’re a teacher!” he announced with both surprise and 
pleasure. 

“What makes you think that?” I asked, amused and not a 
little pleased to think that my station in life should be regarded 
with such delight. 

He hesitated not a moment, but said softly and with respect, 
“You have the key.” 

I was promptly humbled as well as overwhelmed at the magni- 
tude of that simple statement, of the implication arid the responsi- 
bility involved by merely having a “key.” 

This was perhaps the most pertinent statement directed toward 
me in my entire teaching career. It started me thinking. 

Gradually but surely I awakened to the fact that my philosophy 
of education must broaden considerably, must grow aa continue 
to grow to meet the needs, the longings, the hopes, the pleadings 
of all little boys and girls who wait patiently at a door for some- 
one with a key! 

—Susan Schilling, Petoskey, Michigan. 
Reprinted from N.EZ.A. Journal. 
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Final Disposition of Some A.G.M. 
Resolutions, 1948 


Whereas; those students entering 
Grade X with a General “C” standing 
are now required to take General 
Science and General Mathematics, and 
Whereas; these students may be 
fundamentally weak in English, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that a course in 
English 1 for “iC” students be added 
to the high school curriculum, and 
that it be taught in very close associa- 
tion with the technical and general 
electives. 


Disposition: Recommended that the 
High School Curriculum Com- 
mittee be asked for a report 
of the disposition of the same 
resolution which was submitted 
last year. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that some prac- 
tical course in Agriculture be insti- 
tuted as an option in intermediate 
schools, 


Disposition: Referred to the Inter- 
mediate Curriculum Commit- 
tee for investigation and re- 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the A.G.M. 
go on record as favoring ten credits 
in high school English. 


Disposition: Tabled. 


Whereas; there is a growing disposi- 
tion to criticize Enterprise Education 
both on the part of the teachers and 
the general public in Alberta, and 
Whereas; it is felt that such criticism 
is not directed toward the philosophy 
of progressive education, but toward 
the results obtained due to lack of 
proper equipment in most rural 
schools, overcrowded classrooms and 
totally unsatisfactory buildings, 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that this Meeting 
favors immediate action on the part 
of the Department of Education to 
remedy these defects so that the re- 
sults of which Progressive Education 
is capable may be achieved. 


Disposition: Tabled. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that if it appears 
that the general public is of the 
opinion that the moral life of the 
nation is weakening because of lack 
of precept, the Department of Educa- 
tion should be requested to institute 
a course of Ethics in the high school 
program. 


Disposition: Tabled. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Depart- 
ment of Education be requested to 
investigate the possibilities of intro- 
ducing into the teaching of Mathe- 
matics a Mathematics laboratory in 
which students may study Mathema- 
tics in things concrete, instead of in 
the abstract as is at present the 
method in many schools. 


Disposition: Endorsed. 


Whereas; school broadcasts are bound 
to play an ever-increasing role in the 
schools of the Province, and 


Whereas; the present school broad- 
casts are very much limited to the 
minor and easier points of the pro- 
gram of studies, and 


Whereas; school broadcasts could 
facilitate the task of teachers in rural 
areas in bringing into the classroom 
glimpses of remote geography, indus- 
tries, etc., 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that the Depart- 
ment be requested to spare no effort 
or money to make these school broad- 
casts really worthwhile; that stress 
be applied to correlate more closely 
the school broadcasts with the various 
courses of studies. 


Disposition: Endorsed. 


Whereas; high school students are at 
present handicapped in English and 
Social Studies by their lack of knowl- 
edge of fundamentals of grammar and 
spelling, and 


Whereas; there is also a woeful lack 
of knowledge of Geography evidenced 
in Social Studies, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that our public 
school curriculum be revised to re- 


quire more formal teaching of spell- 
ing, grammar and geography. 


Disposition: Not endorsed. 


Whereas; public school teachers have 
no means of judging the attainment 
of their class in relationship to the 
rest of the province, and 

Whereas; a unit of public school work 
is completed every three years, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Depart- 
ment of Education be asked to pre- 
pare sets of standardized objective 
tests covering the formal knowledge 
that should be acquired at the ends 
of Grades III and VI; such tests to 
be used at the discrétion of the teach- 
er and for comparison purposes only. 


Disposition: Referred to the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum Committee for 
investigation and report. 


Banff School of Fine Arts, 1949 Scholarships 


The 17th annual summer session of 
the University’s Banff School of Fine 
Arts will be held at Banff from July 
12 to August 20, 1949. 


THEATRE 


Four scholarships to the value of 
$50.00 tuition fee are available. Of 
these, two are open to high school 
students of the province and two to 
representatives of community or 
Little Theatre groups. 


ORAL FRENCH 


Through the courtesy of the 
Government of France, the Univer- 
sity of Alberta’s Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Oral French Division, is 
able to offer four bursaries to the 
value of $65.00 each, to be used to- 
wards the expenses of teachers of 
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French in the 
Western Canada. 


ART 


To encourage students of drawing 
and painting, the Banff School an- 
nually awards nine scholarships to the 
value of $50.00 each, covering tuition 
fees. Of these scholarships, two each 
are open to competition in each of 
the provinces of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, while 
three are available in Alberta. Each 
province has been divided into zones 
and one scholarship is available in 
each zone. 

Further information and  par- 
ticulars may be obtained by writing 
to: 


High Schools of 


Donald Cameron, Director, 
Banff School of Fine Arts, 
University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Common Errors on the 1948 Grade XII 
Departmental Examinations 
Compiled by R. V. Clark 


A.T.A. Representative, Examinations Board 


In compliance with a request of 
the A.T.A., sub-examiners were 
again invited by the Department of 
Education to submit reports on the 
common errors made by students 
writing the June, 1948, matriculation 
examinations. As in former years, 
reports of varying value to the 
teacher were received from the dif- 
ferent groups. Some subjects, of 
course, lend themselves more easily 
to this type of analysis than do 
others. It is probably easier to be 
specific about students’ errors in 
mathematics and science than in 
social studies, for example. 

The following is a summary of the 
common errors and weaknesses found: 
English Literature 

Candidates lost a great many 
marks by misinterpreting questions, 
and by choosing the wrong references 
to question number and page. More 
careful reading of the question 
would prevent this. Students’ spell- 
ing is generally weak. Even words 
that appear several times on the 
examination paper were mis-spelled. 
For example “couplet” appeared as 
“euplet”, ‘“culpit’” and “cupplit’”. 
A lack of skill in the comparison of 
styles was noted. In question 45A (2) 
only one-fifth of the candidates were 
able to match the sight selection with 
an essay read during the year. The 
interpretation of essays was too 
superficial. The majority of can- 
didates considered that the major 
theme of “The Rockies” was “the 
beauty of the mountain scenery”. 
Only 20% were able to recognize 
irony in the excerpt from “Main 
Street” and of those who did only 
one-half were able to interpret Mr. 
Lewis’ ironical remarks. Again in 
Question 13 nearly half of the can- 
didates thought Joseph an admirable 
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character, courageous and self-sacri- 
ficing. In Question 33 very little apti- 
tude for selecting the poetic word 
was in evidence. 

English Language 

In the answers to this paper there 
was a considerable lack of neatness, 
abominable writing, and indifferent 
spelling, punctuation, word usage 
and sentence structure. It was sug- 
gested that the score sheet and score 
card for English evaluation be pub- 
lished in the A.T.A. Magazine so 
that all teachers might be fully in- 
formed as to the standard required. 

Sections IV and V, those dealing 
with Paragraph and Style Apprecia- 
tion, were less successfully answered 
than the first part of the paper. This 
might be due partly to the type of 
question, but it was considered that 
better teaching was needed in this 
branch of the work. 

The Précis was done in a very 
mediocre manner. The paragraph 
structure was reported weak, and 
there were few superior essays. 

Algebra II 

The answer papers of Algebra II 
candidates indicate a need for more 
drill in the following topics: 

(1) Computation by logarithms 
when numbers are given in the ex- 
ponential form. 

(2) Neatness 
curve tracing. 

(3) Evaluation of definite integrals 
in volume and area questions. 

(4) Proofs relating to maximum 
and minimum values of a function. 

In addition, special difficulties 
occurred in the following questions: 

35. Students attempted to prove 
the inequality of all positive values 
of “r’’ by enumerating special cases. 

37 and 38. The curve should be 
drawn carefully as it approaches the 
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and accuracy in 


asymptote. Many papers were penal- 
ized to the extent of one mark for 
drawing double and triple lines. 
Others used heavy ink lines that 
could not be erased. 

42. There was a lack of precision 
in stating the exact meaning of 
y, y/x, and dy/dx. 

43. In many papers the students 
were not able to perform the division 
accurately when expressing the 
terms of the function in the form 
Skyn’?, 

44. Difficulty was experienced in 
reading the limits of integration 
from the diagram. 

45. This question was done very 
badly as few students were familiar 
with the checking of extraneous 
roots, which ought to have been well 
covered in the Algebra I course. 

50. The binomial expansion of 
(x+a)" is not valid in approxima- 
tions where n is fractional. The cube 
root of 28 should be expressed in the 
form 3(1+x)", where x and nx are 
small compared with unity. 

51. When finding the values of x 
to give a maximum value of the func- 
tion 4x—x’, students frequently 
omitted the negative value of x alto- 
gether. The test for a maximum value 


was given in comparatively few 
solutions. 
Trigonometry and Analytical 


Geometry 

Common errors noted by _ sub- 
examiners for Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry were as follows: 

There are three columns on the 
page of the examination paper. One 
column is for the neat solutions of 
the candidate. One is provided for 
rough work, and although work in 
this column is not for marking, the 
examiner looks to see that it is com- 
plementary to the solution. ALL 
work required to complete a solu- 
tion must be found. The third column 
is the one-inch margin to the side of 
the page which must be left for 
evaluation. 

Ink should be used for solutions. 
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Pencils may be used for rough work 
and diagrams. It is a waste of time 
of the candidate to trace with ink 
over a pencilled solution. Grade XII 
students should take pride in pre- 
senting neat, legible work on their 
Senior Matriculation Examinations. 

A Senior Matriculation candidate 
is being tested on his ability to read 
—no less in Mathematics and Science 
than in English or Social Studies. 
Unless he reads carefully he cannot 
properly answer questions. There is 
frequent evidence that reading of the 
question is very carelessly done. 
There are no marks for extraneous 
matter. For example, when the co- 
ordinates of a point on a conic are 
called for, there is no point in giving 
the co-ordinate of the frame. 

Since there is only one text for 
1949 it is to be expected that teachers 
will have the course well organized. 
There is some duplication in methods 
of solving triangles. Teachers should 
use judgment in the stressing of 
work on Supplementary Topics 
(Chap. 7). Graphs and the law of 
tangents and radians are the im- 
portant new work in this chapter. 

The use of multiple-choice ques- 
tions for machine scoring requires 
that the candidate read and follow 
directions. After a question has been 
read the candidate should work out 
his solution to the question without 
even looking at the answers. If his 
answer does not agree he should see 
whether or not it can be adjusted. 
For example, if the tangent of inter- 
secting line is 3, it is also —3, since 
there are two supplementary angles 
where lines intersect. 

Graph paper is frequently provided 
for answers. The candidate should 
carefully mark values on both axes 
so that the examiner may read the 
graphs. Care should be exercised in 
sketching curves. 

Study of errors in Chemistry II, 
Physics II, Biology II, French III, and 
Latin III will be published in our next 
issue. 
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Supplementary List of Voters 
A.T.A. Election, 1949 


John E. Appleby; Mrs. V. Armstrong; Mrs. 
Gennon Astley. 

Miss M. A. Beatty; Mike Billey; Mrs. L. 
H. Blackbourne; Muriel Brehon; Mrs. Nora 
Burton. 

Rev. C. Clancy; Mrs. A. Cleveland; Mrs. 
Helen Combs. 

Elvi Daneluck; Mrs. J. Dogterom; Mrs. 
Ruth Dolan. 

Mrs. L. C. Edwards; Mrs. A. M. Eggen- 
berger. 

Mrs. R. I. Fandrick; J. G. Ferguson; C. 
Fitzpatrick; Mrs. P. L. Fitzgerald. 

L. Greene. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hainer; Mrs. Dorothy Hall. 

Miss Jessie Kee; Mrs. M. Keehn; Mrs. M. 
Keinick; Mrs. H. C. King. 

Mrs. E. D. Lehr. 


aaiw Mayo; H. C. Melsness; Mrs. C. Mur- 
phy. 

Cc. W. Nelson. 

Mrs. Dorothy Oakley; Miss Frances Ost. 

Maude Page; Mrs. A. L. Patnode; Mrs. 
Violet Plester; Mrs. Madeleine Press; Mrs. 
E. J. E. Primrose; Mrs. E. A. Piepkorn; Mrs. 
Marjorie Pope. 

Eda Rab; Mrs. Agnes Roberge; Mrs. 
Mary Rooke; Yvonne M. M. Rio; Mrs. H. 
Repp; Henry Repp; Mrs. B. M. Rudy. 

Mrs. Anna Saul; Mrs. Betsy Scott; Mrs. 
Kathleen Scully; Nancy Shemeluck; Mrs. 
Luella Silverthorn; Mrs. Rachel Sumner; 
Yoland St. Onge; Miss S. K. Syme. 


Mrs. Mary Tutty; Mrs. D. M. Tennant. 
Mrs. J. Vigen. 


J. G. Woodsworth; Mrs. Ruby Waltbauer; 
Mrs. L. M. Whyte. 


Mrs. Helen Young. 
Julian Zilinski. 


Dorothy McBain; Hugh A. MacDonald; 
Rosemary MacDonald; Mrs. Henrietta Mc- 
Intosh; Agnes MacMillan; B. M. MacMillan; 
Mrs. Ina McNally; Mrs. T. McCallum; Mrs. 
C. McMaster. 


Teachers, don’t forget—“I saw your advertisement in 
The A.T.A. Magazine.” 


WE BELIEVE THAT: 


Teachers are human beings, with all the human frailties and 
virtues, and that as such they deserve to be treated humanely. 
Teachers are professional in spirit and may, if they overcome their 
own fear and apathy and are not squelched by administrators, 
make a notable contribution to our democracy. 
Teachers are citizens; they are, and of right ought to be, first 
class citizens. 
Teachers have dignity, and deserve better than to have it wounded 
by tyrannical authority. 

. Teachers are trustworthy guardians of democracy. 
Teachers are public servants; their first loyalty is to the public; 
in promoting better working conditions and teacher welfare they 
are serving that loyalty. 
Teachers are intelligent; they are able to think for themselves 
if freed from questionably benevolent despotism. 
Teachers are worthy—worthy of respect, worthy of trust, worthy 
of public support. 
Teachers have value in our society, and could mold our society 
into something approaching the Canadian ideals. 
Teachers are Canadian in whose hands, more than in anybody 
else’s, lies the task of keeping or making our land one of freedom, 
brotherhood, opportunity. 
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Financial Report 


February 21, 1949 


To the Members of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We submit herewith Balance Sheet of your Association as at 
December 31, 1948, Revenue and Expenditure Statement and 
Cash Summary for the year ended that date, together with Balance 
Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Statement of The A.T.A. 
Magazine for the same date and period. 


We have audited the Association’s books, accounts and records 
for the year 1948 and report that we have received all the 
information and explanations we have requested, and all of our 
requirements as auditors have been complied with. In our opinion, 
the accompanying Balance Sheet is drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the financial position of the Association 
as at December 31, 1948, and the results of operations for the 
year are correctly reflected in the Revenue and Expenditure State- 
ment, according to the best of our information, the explanations 
received by us, and as shown by the books of the Association. 


All bank balances and.securities representing the investments 
have been verified by us. Purchases of securities during the year 
consisted of $10,000.00 2% % Bonds of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. Additions to Office Equipment during the 
year totalled $844.05. This amount has been added to the asset 
account shown on the Balance Sheet. _.. 


Operations for the year have resulted in a Surplus of $7,671.51 
on general account and of $122.00 for The A.T.A. Magazine, or a 
total surplus of $7,793.51. The Association’s net assets, or members’ 
equity, now ‘total $126,211.67, composed of total assets as shown 
on the Balance Sheet, of $129,185.48, less Accounts Payable 
$1,049.72 and net liability to Locals $1,924.09. 


Appropriations to Trust Funds from Revenue during the year 
totalled $11,647.16, composed of $9,000.00 from General Revenue 
and $2,647.16 from Investment Earnings, the latter being at the 
rate of 3% per annum on the balance of Trust Funds Reserves 
at December 31, 1947. Details of these appropriations are as follows: 


From From 
General Investment 
Trust Fund Revenue Earnings Total 


$1,000.00 $ 331.56 $ 1,331.56 
1,000.00 300.00 1,300.00 
1,000.00 300.00 1,300.00 
3,000.00 690.00 3,690.00 
3,000.00 1,025.60 4,025.60 


$9,000.00 $2,647.16 $11,647.16 





We shall be pleased to supply any further information which 
may be desired at any time. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


PATRIQUIN, DUNCAN, McCLARY, McCLARY & KING, 
Chartered Accountants. 


By: JOHN P. McCLARY. 
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NO CLASSROOM NEED 
BE DENIED! 





The CLARENDON radio and electric record player is designed specifically for school use. 
It has been approved for purchase and use in Provincial Schools by several of the Provin- 
cial Education Departments after technical and field test. 


This musical instrument exceeds the rigid specifications laid down by the joint committee of 
U.S. Office of Education and the Radio Manufacturer’s Association. 


Whether this machine be supplied by the School Board or donated by a local Society or 
Service Club . .. the purchaser has the assurance that the CLARENDON IS RIGHT for 
the purpose. 


Technical Detail—Dual Speakers. WB Battery model. 7 tube, electric recep- 
5 Watt output— tion and “pick-up”; spring wound motor 
WA models completely electrical ... 6 turntable; self-contained battery; weight 
tube, 60 or 25 cycle; weight 43 Ibs. 38 lbs. 
Write to: 


RESEARCH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Designers and Manufacturers of Electronic Equipment 
1667 West Fourth Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 
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News From Our Locals 


ALIX-MIRROR 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Alix-Mirror Sub-local was held 
February 8. The meeting took the 
form of an informal gathering, de- 


‘voted to the showing of several in- 


teresting films including one on 
Teacher Education. 

Upon conclusion, lunch was served 
by the Alix teachers. 


ANDREW 


On January 21, the regular meet- 
ing of the Andrew Sub-local was held 
with President, Mr. J. W. Huculak 
as Chairman. 

The fifteen members present 
showed a keen interest in the discus- 
sion on the Musical Festival to be 
held in May. 

It was decided that at our future 
meetings, talks be given by teachers 
on topics of interest to us as teachers. 

The February meeting of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held on Febru- 
ary 18. Despite the very cold 
weather and poor road conditions, 
thirteen members were present. 

Mr. N. A. Melnyk reported that 
plans have been made for the Festi- 
val to be held at Andrew. 

Then followed the discussion on 
the salary schedule. Mr. J. W. Hucu- 
lak, one of the members of the 
Salary Negotiating Committee stated 
that no new salary schedule has yet 
been adopted. Further negotiations 
will be made between the Committee 
and the Divisional Board when they 
meet on March 8. 

The Secretary-Treaurer, Mrs. Mary 
Semeniuk, handed out copies of the 
A.T.A. Library Catalogue to the 
teachers present. 

Mr. Oliver Chernyk and Mr. Mark 
Orydzuk invited the teachers to Whit- 
ford School for the next meeting 
that will be held on March 11. 

At the close of the meeting, the 
Social Committee served lunch. 
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BARRHEAD 

The Barrhead Local held their 
regular monthly meeting at the 
Barrhead High School on Saturday, 
February 5th. 

The teachers discussed the ways 
and means by which they could 
better serve their community in fields 
both within and outside of the 
school’s sphere. 

Mr. McKinley asked that the mem- 
bers come prepared for the next 
meeting, with a list of criticisms and 
suggestions of the present school 
curriculum. The next meeting to be 
held on March 5th. 

In future the meetings will be held 
at 2:30 p.m. and the notice stating 
when each will take place, will be 
sent out earlier. A meeting will go 
ahead as scheduled on the first 
Saturday of each month unless mem- 
bers are notified to the contrary. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


The January meeting was held in 
the St. Eugene School on January 
10th. Nine members were present. 

Discussions followed regarding 
school landscaping, hospitalization, 
local talent, and the Sturgeon Local 
Newsletter. The A.T.A. Handbook 
and the Code of Ethics will be re- 
viewed at the February meeting by 
Mrs. Cardiff and M. Kowalski. The 
Local Talent Program and recording 
will be held at Gibbons during the 
latter part of February. The Bon 
Accord Home and School Association 
is making arrangements regarding 
the school landscaping. 

The February meeting will be held 
on the seventh at the Bon Accord 
High School. Refreshments served by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sywolos at their home, 
concluded a very successful and 
pleasant evening. 


CLOVER BAR 
The Clover Bar Local executive 
met on January 22nd, at the Masonic 
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FREE... 


TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 


| 


Henk: is a story for 
our school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This Fully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 

rocess of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 


PLUS THIS FREE 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth. 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


COTTON- 
IV 
% 


AL 
"Sa 









Dominion TextiLE Company LimtTep, 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, Que. 


(J in Encuss or in Frenca [] 


Please send me your demonstration kit and a copy 
of “Everybody Uses Cotton” as specified below: 





Temple. There were nine members 
present. 

Minutes of the October meeting 
were read. 

It was agreed to submit Mr. B. 
Larson’s name as a Geographic Rep- 
resentative. 

Several business matters were dis- 
cussed. 

The next meeting is to be held on 
February 5th, the main topic of 
business to be salaries. 


COALDALE 


The regular February meeting of 
the Coaldale Sub-local was held on 
February 7th, with a good represent- 
ation of members. Mr. P. Slemko, 
President, was in the chair. Details 
concerning the Musical Festival were 
discussed and the date was set for 
April 6, at McNally School. 

Mr. S. Solberg profitably enter- 
tained those present with a talk on 
Norway. He explained that many of 
our ideas of Norway would corres- 
pond to a tourist’s ideas of Canada 
judged by the Calgary Stampede. 

The McNally staff served lunch. 

The March meeting is to be held 
in Coaldale. 


COALHURST-NOBLEFORD 


The Coalhurst-Nobleford Sub-local 
met at Nobleford for its January 
meeting. 

Plans were made for the annual 
Track Meet, which is to be sponsored 
by Nobleford, on May 23rd, at Patk 
Lake. 

A message of encouragement and 
approval was telegraphed to the 
Catholic Teachers’ Alliance of Mont- 
real for their course of action to ob- 
tain fair salaries. 

A discussion of the Professional 
Code of Ethics was led by M. Holman. 

Shaughnessy staff entertained for 
February, being host to 16 teachers. 

W. J. White, Local Councillor, re- 
ported that a vote was to be taken 
in regard to the salary award of the 
Board of Arbitration. 
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A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate a basis for awarding the 
Track Meet aggregate shield, which 
had been interred for the past year. 

A general apathy was expressed 
towards a local Musical Festival. 

Mr. Roberts, of Barons, vividly 
outlined the LaZerte Report on the 
condition of education in Canada. 

Equal increments and cumulative 
sick leave were two suggestions for 
future salary negotiations. 


COLINTON 


A meeting of the executive of 
Colinton Sub-local A.T.A. was held 
at Colinton School on February 4. 
Arrangements were made for a 
School Festival to be held on Thurs- 
day, April 14. The Blue Cross Hospi- 
tal Plan was discussed. 


CZAR-HARDISTY 


The Czar-Hardisty Sub-local A.T.A. 
held their regular meeting on Febru- 
ary 2 in Hughenden. After a long 
debate it was decided that the pro- 
posed Music Festival would have 
to be shelved for this year despite an 
offer of generous assistance from 
the Divisional Board. 

The Pee Wee and Midget hockey 
schedule already in operation was 
supplemented by the addition of 
broom ball for the girls. 

A stimulating discussion of Pro- 
fessional Ethics based on the A.T.A. 
Handbook was the feature item on 
the program. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
the Hughenden staff served lunch. 
The March meeting is scheduled for 
Hardisty. 


EDSON 


The January meeting of the Edson 
Sub-local was held in the Edson 
School on the last Wednesday of the 
month with fifteen members present. 
President M. D. Meade was in the 
chair. 

General approval of the new salary 
schedule was voiced by all teachers. 
Mr. Meade reported that he had re- 
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Home Economics 
Books 


Canadian Cook Book 
BY NELLIE LYLE PATTIN- 
SON. The most popular cook 
book in Canada. 19th edition, 
revised. $2.50. 

Junior Home Economics 
BY RUTH DEAN and 
ELSPETH MIDDLETON. For 
first and second forms of high 
school. 8th edition, revised. 
95 cents. 

Practical Sewing 
BY IVA G. EVERSON. For 
beginners in technical schools 
and the home sewer. 5th edi- 
tion, revised. 50 cents. 
The Garland Series of 
Home Economics Books 


An excellent series, well-pro- 
duced and illustrated, and in- 
expensive. Price $1.75 each. 


Decorating Your Home 
BY KAY PETERSON 
PARKER. 


The Garland Cook Book 


BY LAURA K. LEONARD 
and RUTH CROSBY. 


Sew It Yourself 
BY MADELYN GRIGSBY. 


Better Nutrition for the Family 
BY LOUISA P. SKILTON. 


Home Nursing with Confidence 
BY SUSAN BRIGGS. 


Manual of Smart Housekeeping 
BY GLADYS BECKETT 
JONES. 


Table Service for All Occasions 
BY ETHEL WRIGHT. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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ceived no correspondence nor pro- 
posals from any other Sub-local re- 
garding the annual Divisional Track 
Meet. No Track Meet was held last 
year due to the late spring. The 
Edson Sub-local favor an earlier 
Track Meet date than in previous 
years. 

The teachers present were asked 
to submit their A.G.M. resolutions 
to the February meeting. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was instructed to 
write to Mr. E. C. Ansley for the 
most recent publication concerning 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act. 

Lunch was served by Miss Jean 
McGillis and Miss Frances Hender- 
son. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The Faust-Kinuso Sub-local held 
its February meeting at the home of 
Miss Kyle and Miss Wilson in Canyon 
Creek. There were 13 members 
present. 

In the absence of Mr. Parker, Mrs. 


Lysne, the Vice-President, took the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and adopt- 
ed. Arising from the minutes of the 
January meeting, the Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plan was again dis- 
cussed. All members were in favor 
of the plan. Mr. Lysne offered to 
write for forms. 

A short discussion followed the 
reading of a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the Local regarding Festivals, 
Track Meets, and resolutions for the 
A.G.M. 

The March meeting will be held 
in the Lakeside Hotel in Faust on 
the fourth. 


GLENDON 


The Glendon Sub-local held its 
first meeting on January 17th. The 
following officers were elected for 
the term: 

President, Mr. A. J. Shandro; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. Melashenko; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. B. Martinell; 








Some Interesting Facts About 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


@ Extremely gene as a family magazine through- 
out Canada. 

@Widely accepted as a school magazine. 

@\In practically every major library in Canada. 


@ Only four dollars for a full year's subscription! 


O one can fail to be intrigued by the monthly panorama of the world and its 

people contained in every issue. Travel, science, exploration, art, matters of 

historical interest, all come within its scope, and the illustrated articles are con- 
tributed by leading authorities. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is on sale at the better newsstands, book- 
stores, or by subscription from: 


Wim. pr Subscription Santee Ltd. 


Toronto | 


Ontario 
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Press Correspondent, Miss E. Hay- 
dey; Sub-local Councillor, Mr. H. E. 
Bourgoin. 

Discussions regarding the increase 
of teachers’ salaries followed. It was 
decided that the Negotiating Com- 
mittee meet the Board personally. 
GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 

A meeting of the Girouxville-Mc- 
Lennan Sub-local was held at Don- 
nelly Consolidated School January 
15, 1949. 

Nominations were opened for the 
election of a Councillor. Moved by 
Sr. Beatrice, seconded by Sr. Louis 
Philip, that Sr. M. St. Edward be 
Councillor. Carried. 

Moved by Sr. Jeanne-Louise, sec- 
onded by Sr. St. Edward that the 
duties of Press Correspondent be ful- 
filled by our present Secretary. 
Carried. 

Should weather and roads permit, 
the next meeting will be at Guy, 
otherwise it will be held at Giroux- 
ville. 

The members were favored with a 
very inspiring talk on “character 
training,” given by Sr. M. St. 
Edward. Sr. M. St. Arthur gave a 
demonstration of correlation. Her 
topic, “Jacques Cartier,”’ was dealt 
with in poetry, composition and art. 
A display of her pupils’ work, en- 
hanced her very practical talk. Miss 
Bergeaud spoke on “Science Activi- 
ties in the Primary Grades.” A class- 
room experience with her Grade 3 
pupils, served to illustrate her topic. 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 

The Grande Prairie Sub-local 
meeting for February was held in the 
Montrose Public School, on February 
12. Eighteen teachers were present. 
Several resolutions were read and 
discussed. Mr. Kujath and Sr. St. 
Agnes gave verbal reports on the last 
meeting of the Local. 

A letter from the Principal of the 
Fort Vermilion Public School was 
read. It concerned the selling of 
tickets for the Dog Team Derby. 
Montrose Public School is handling 
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FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD & 
ZIMMERMAN 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 25147 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, ange and sets 
Prices the Very west 


Jaffe's Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 
FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bldg., 116-7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 


Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. $0803 








——_ FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 







A Good Place to Get Good Furs 
KRAFT THE FURRIER 


222 - 8th Ave. West, Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 
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the sale of tickets in Grande Prairie. 

After the business meeting Mr. 
Hambly, Superintendent of Schools, 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
Testing Programme. 

A lunch was served by the teachers 
of the Montrose Public School. 

The next meeting will be held on 
March 5, in the High School. 


HARDISTY-PROVOST 


The Hardisty-Provost Local A.T.A. 
held its annual mid-year rally in 
the Provost School on February 5 
with a very good turn-out despite 
the cold weather. 

Sports came in for a major share 
of the discussion and was finally 
left to the Sports Committee, elected 
in September, to decide whether a 
Sports Meet embodying the whole 
Division would be held, or if it 
should be conducted on a Sub-local 
basis. 

The Salary Schedule was reviewed 
by the Chairman of the Negotiating 
Committee and compared to other 
existing schedules. The members 
then carefully considered each point 
and drew up a new schedule upon 
which they reached unanimous agree- 
ment. This will be negotiated with 
the Board at a future date. 

Mr. E. G. McDonald, Divisional 
Superintendent then addressed the 
meeting and passed on many valu- 
able highlights gained from the re- 
cent Superintendent’s Convention in 
Edmonton. 

After the meeting the Provost Sub- 
local were hosts to the visiting 
teachers at a banquet held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Provost. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


The High Prairie Local A.T.A. 
held its February meeting at the 
home of Misses Nordtorp and Fulcher 
on February 5th. 

The duties and privileges of the 
Sub-local Councillors attending their 
Local A.T.A. were discussed. It was 
decided that two representatives, one 
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from the Prairie River Sub-local and 
one from either Slave Lake or 
Kinuso Sub-locals attend a meeting 
of the School Trustees’ Association 
at Spirit River, February 11th. 

The planning of a Festival and 
Track Meet was left until all Sub- 
locals could discuss the matter 
thoroughly, thus enabling all Coun- 
cillors to report to their Local as 
soon as possible. 

All Sub-locals with A.G.M. resolu- 
tions were requested to send them 
to the Local Secretary as soon as 
possible; and to also give the Local 
their opinion of resolutions already 
tabled. 

Mr. B. Halbert, the Local Presi- 
dent stressed the importance of 
publicizing all educational material, 

The next meeting will be held at 
High Prairie, in the Home Economics 
Building, April 8th. 


HINES CREEK 


Officers for 1948-49: 

President, Mr. French; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. L. Armstrong; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. Shepherd; Coun- 
cillor, Mrs. Aitken; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss K. Wolfenber. 

The first meeting of the Hines 
Creek Sub-local was held in Hines 
Creek School. Due to inclement 
weather not many members were 
present. It was decided that meet- - 
ings should be held on the first 
Friday of each month. The salary 
schedule was discussed. 


JASPER 


The December and January meet- 
ings of the Jasper Sub-local were 
held in the homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Peers and Mr. and Mrs. K. Allen, 
respectively. 

At the December meeting, Miss 
Muriel Shortreed gave a demonstra- 
tion on the uses of the microscope. 
Various slides were viewed by those 
present. She gave interesting explana- 
tions throughout. 

At the January meeting, Miss 
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Merle McPhee spoke on “Music Ap- 
preciation.” She stressed the teach- 
ing of music in the lower grades as 
essential if a child is to develop an 
appreciation of music. This was fol- 
lowed by several piano selections. 

The February meeting will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Tweedle. Miss E. Mazurek will speak 
on “Art”. 


LA GLACE 

The January meeting of the La 
Glace A.T.A. Sub-local was held in 
La Glace on January 6, with the 
Valhalla Sub-local as guests. 

It was decided to sponsor an Ino- 
culation Campaign in this and sur- 


TEACHERS!! 
The Teachers’ Christian Fellowship 
invites you to 
A SPRING CONFERENCE 
APRIL 1, 2, 3 at 
THE CHRISTIAN TRAINING 

INSTITUTE—EDMONTON 
For particulars write: Miss G. York 
11528 - 89 St. Edmonton, Alberta 


ATTENTION, 


rounding schools this spring. 

The Gimby Report was again dis- 
cussed, and tabled until further in- 
formation could be obtained. 

The guest speaker, Superintendent 
Ivan Sheppy, gave a most inspiring 
talk on various aspects of the pro- 
fession. He summarized the expected 
changes in the curriculum. 

He emphasized the fact that ori- 
ginality and initiative on the part of 
the teacher are welcomed by the 
Department. 

Lunch was served by the staff. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 
The regular meeting of the Leth- 
bridge Northern Sub-local of the 


J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LTD. 
Edmonton, Alta. 


TEACHERS! 


Attend the School of Narcotic Education 


Place, Nutana Collegiate, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
Time, August 15th to 26th. 

Outstanding Lecturers— 
Dr. R. E. Mendenhall, Prof. of Psychology, Southwestern University, 
Brownwood, Texas. 
Mr. Howard E. Hamelin, Supervisor Health and Narcotic Education, Ohio Dept. 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Dora H. Young, Sec. State Narcotic Education Committee Commission, 
Helena, Montana. 
Chief Justice Harry H. Porter, Municipal Court, Evanston, IIl. 
Lieut. Frank Andrews, Jr., Department of Police, Evanston, Ill. 

Workshops for Teachers and all other interested persons.—Supervisors: 
Miss Elsie Wright, B.A., A.C.T.M., B.Mus., Edmonton, Alta., graduate of 
Chautauqua and Yale Schools of Narcotic Education. 
Miss Lillian Clement, Teacher of special experimental classes, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Rev. Allan W. Martin, B.D., S.T.M., Portage La Prairie, Man., graduate of Yale 
School of Narcotic Education. 

Vege 2 Aid Instruction—Director: 
H. Jenkins, Instructor in Visual Instruction, Technical Collegiate, 
Seaieknens Sask. 


Registration fee $2.00 Tuition fee $10.00 


Ten Bursaries of $60 each are being offered to Alberta Teachers, 
who are qualified to attend. For further particulars write to the 
Dean and Secretary. 


E. C. BALDWIN, B.A. 
407-20th Ave. N.W., Calgary, Alberta. 
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Alberta Teachers’ Association was 
held at Barrhill School January 6. 
Teachers were present from Turin, 
Iron Springs, Picture Butte and 
Barrhill. 

Following a short business meet- 
ing conducted by President Mr. K. 
Bride, Miss Dorothy Dalgliesh read 
her compilation of the material sub- 
mitted at the previous meeting. Her 
story entitled “This Beginner Busi- 
ness,” was enjoyed by all and Mr. 
Chas. Allen, on behalf of those 
present, thanked Miss Dalgliesh for 
her work. The article will be for- 
warded to the Press Correspondent 
of the Lethbridge Local—Mr. Sol- 
berg. 

It was decided to ask Mr. Holman 
to be guest speaker at the next meet- 
ing which will be held at Turin. . 

Lunch was served by the Barrhill 
staff. 

In spite of the sub-zero weather, 
and poor roads, twenty-two teachers 
gathered on February 3, at Turin 
for the regular meeting of the Leth- 
bridge Northern Sub-local of the 
A.T.A, 

President K. Bride conducted the 
meeting. 

A lengthy discussion on whether 
the Sub-local should be held respon- 
sible for the cost of transporting 
students to Track Meets and Musical 
Festivals took up the greater part 
of the evening. 

The salary schedule, as proposed 
by the Arbitration Board was also 
a topic of discussion. 

The talk given by Mr. M. Holman, 
District Representative and Vice- 
President elect, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 

Lunch was served by the Turin 
staff. 


LETHBRIDGE RURAL 


The annual meeting was held on 
the forenoon of October 7th in Cen- 
tral School. Reports were given by 
M. Knowles, President; D. Pether- 
bridge, Secretary-Treasurer i R. Kim- 
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mitt of the Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee; S. Solberg, Press Agent, and 
M. Holman, District Representative. 
The new executive is as follows: 
President, R. Kimmitt; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. Jardine; Press Representative, S. 
Solberg; Councillors, R. Kimmett, 
W. White, K. Bride; Salary Commit- 
tee, R. Kimmitt, Doreen Gought, J. 
Mazurek, H. Toews, M. Holman. 
The new executive met on Novem- 
ber 20 at the Y.M.C.A. The latest 
events in the salary dispute, which 
is awaiting arbitration was discussed. 
Policies and candidates in the com- 
ing elections were carefully con- 
sidered. The policy with regard to 
the Chamber of Commerce booklet 
on Communism was also discussed. 
The first meeting of the new 
school year was held in the Y.M.C.A. 
on Saturday, September 25. After 
the usual routine business had been 
disposed of, grants to Sub-locals 
were discussed. They were set at 
five dollars. Next it was decided that 
this, Local would award a scholarship 
gift to the value of twenty-five 
dollars to the winner of the Gover- 
nor General’s Medal for the Leth- 
bridge inspectorate. Mr. Holman, 
District Representative, reported on 
the pension scheme, salary disputes, 
and the plans for an A.T.A. building, 
after which Mr. Kimmitt reported on 
salary negotiations. Plans were made 
for the annual meeting at the October 
convention, and it was decided to 
send complimentary tickets for the 
banquet and dance to all members 
of the Divisional Board. 


MEDICINE HAT RURAL LOCAL 


A general meeting of the Medicine 
Hat Rural Local was held in Medicine 
Hat on February 12th. The Salary 
Negotiating Committee reported on 
their first meeting with the Divisional 
Board. The single salary schedule 
proposed by the Board follows: 
Training: 1 yr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 
Basic: $1,600 $1,800 $2,000 $2,300 
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Increments: 


$100 for each year experience in 
the Division No. 4—max. 8 years. 
$75 for each year experience out- 
side of -Division No. 4—max. 8 
years. 

Letters of Authority—$75 per year 
with max. $225. 


Administration: $50 per room. 


It was generally agreed that the 
Board was proposing inadequate in- 
crements and allowance for admini- 
stration. In this regard a motion was 
passed requesting the increments be 
increased to 10 years, and allowance 
for administration be increased to 
$100 per room. 


The Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tee will meet again with the Board 
in an effort to rectify the above 
schedule, and will attempt to com- 
plete a suitable schedule making an- 
other general meeting unnecessary. 


MORRIN-ROWLEY-RUMSEY 

The organization meeting of the 
Morrin-Rowley-Rumsey Sub-local of 
the A.T.A. was held in the Morrin 
School on Friday, January 14. 


STAMMERING 


We offer the most scientific training 

for the permanent correction of stam- 
mering. Let me tell you how I have helped 
others achieve normal fluent speech. My new 
48-page booklet, THE CORRECTION OF 
STAMMERING, gives full information. Dor- 
mitory and mer Camp. Write today for 
a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 543 Jarvis 
St., Toronto. 





GREGG 


Publishers of Shorthand, 
oa Bookkeeping 
an 


Other Textbooks for 
Commercial Courses. 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
30 Bloor West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario 





Accommodation For Summer School Students 


UNITED CHURCH COLLEGE RESIDENCE 
on the University Campus 


43 single rooms 


43 double rooms 


Write today 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. Please check your wardrobe to see 
where you can save. Dry cleaning your soiled garments and Dyeing 
your faded garments will restore them to usefulness. 


M 7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 
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The following slate of officers was 
elected: 

President, Mr. R. Staples; Vice- 
President, Mrs. I. Moody; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. L. R. Talman. 

The election was followed by a 
discussion concerning the presenta- 
tion of motion pictures at the next 
meeting to be held in Rumsey. 

Mrs. .E. Hunter and Miss Ford 
served lunch at their apartment fol- 
lowing the meeting. 


MYRNAM 

A meeting of the Myrnam Sub- 
local was held at Beauvallon on 
Friday, January 21, 1949. Eleven 
members were present. 

Tests in Arithmetic for Grades 1 
to 9 were presented by various mem- 
bers. These tests will be administer- 
ed to all the pupils in the Two Hills 
Schocl Division. There was also a 
lively discussion on how to help the 
below average pupil. Mrs. M. Dem- 
chuk was elected to represent the 
Sub-local on the Festival Committee. 
‘The circulation of the movie pro- 
jector was discussed. The next meet- 
ing will be held in the New Myrnam 
School on Saturday, March 5, 1949, 
at 2:00 p.m. 

After the meeting lunch was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Nekolaichuk. 


PARADISE VALLEY 

The third monthly meeting of the 
Paradise Valley A.T.A. Local was 
held at Rivercourse on Wednesday, 
November 24. The meeting dealt en- 
tirely with the proposed enlarged 
School Festival. Mr. Walters report- 
ed for his Committee outlining their 
proposals. After a lengthy discussion 
it was decided to have four divisions 
consisting of Grades I to 111; IV to 
VI; VII, VIII, and IX; and high 
school. It was also decided as to 
what type of work each division 
should submit for display at the 
Festival. 
PROVOST 

A meeting of the Provost A.T.A. 
Sub-local was held recently in 
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Provost School. 

In the absence of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, Gladys Sie- 
brasse was elected Chairman. 

The members decided to hold a 
Musical Festival in May. The Com- 
mittee to outline the program in- 
cludes: E. Otkin, Mrs. Biggs, Mrs. 
Auburn, and Gladys Siebrasse. 

Plans were made to entertain the 
teachers of the Hardisty-Provost 
Local at a Rally, February 5. The 
executive, Rose Matwichuk, Mrs. 
Winters and Mrs. Auburn are mak- 
ing arrangements for the banquet 
to be held in the Commercial Hotel. 


RIMBEY 


The regular meeting of the Rimbey 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held in the 
School on January 11 under the chair- 
manship of Gordon Matthias. The 
members in attendance were Mes- 
dames Wiley, McNab, Roper, Stevens, 
Glass, Calwell, Winiarski and 
Parker, and Messrs, Collins, Macklin, 
Winiarski and Secretary G. D. O. 
Carr. The meeting heard a report 
from the Committee on Salary Nego- 
tiations, made further progress on 
arrangements for a Music Festival to 
be held this term and planned for 
the February meeting to be held 
again on a Saturday. Miss Parker and 
Mrs. Stevens served lunch in the 
Home Economics room. 


SMOKY LAKE 


On January 25 the Smoky Lake 
A.T.A. Sub-local held their regular 
meeting at Smoky Lake. 

The members decided to hold a 
Track Meet this coming spring. G. 
Kokotylo, S. Klem, and H. S. Holo- 
waychuk comprise the committee 
which will draft plans for the event. 

H. A. Kostash, Superintendent of 
Schools, spoke on items of interest 
to the teaching body. The Salary 
Negotiating Committee will meet the 
Board shortly. 

The lady members of the Smoky 
Lake staff provided the refreshments. 
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SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 

The Spirit River-Rycroft A.T.A. 
Sub-local met after school on Friday, 
January 28, at Rycroft. 

The Musical Festival Syllabus 
Committee reported that the sylla- 
bus is now in preparation and should 
be available to teachers soon. 

A discussion was held in regard to 
a recent letter sent to the A.T.A. 
from the Sub-local protesting the 
form of reply to The Gimby Report. 
Letters from Dr. H. E. Smith, and 
Mr. E. C. Ansley were read. 

A motion was passed that efforts 
be made to have the amendment to 
the School Act (293a) deleted at the 
next meeting of the Legislature. For 
this purpose, a letter is to be sent 
to our M.L.A., the Minister of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, and the Premier. 

After the adjournment of the 
meeting, dinner was served by the 
Sisters of Service. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


Thirteen teachers attended the 
regular meeting of the Spruce Grove- 
Stony Plain A.T.A. Sub-local held 
January 11 in the Stony Plain High 
School. 

A lengthy discussion arose from 
the proposals presented by the vari- 
ous A.T.A. Sub-locals at the Novem- 
ber and December meetings of the 
Stony Plain A.T.A. Local. Recom- 
mendations re Salary Schedules, and 
Local business were given to our 
Councillor, Mrs. Templeton. 

This Sub-local also expressed the 
opinion that there is a lack of touch 
between the A.G.M. and the Exec- 
utive with the members-at-large. 
Agreement with The Gimby Report 
was expressed, 

Lunch was served by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Freebury in the Home 
Economics room of the high school. 


STONY PLAIN 

The executive of the Stony Plain 
Local met at Seba Beach on Janu- 
ary 15. Discussion centered around 
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salary negotiations. The Salary Nego- 
tiating Committee was instructed to 
arrange a meeting with representa- 
tives of the Stony Plain School Board 
as soon as possible after January 
20. A brief period was devoted to 
queries regarding plans for a Music 
Festival. After the meeting lunch 
was served by Mrs. Milner at her 
home. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The St. Michael Sub-local held 
their meeting at Wostok School on 
January 31. 

Mr. Hushlak was elected as our 
Festival Representative. 

A lively discussion followed re- 
garding the salary schedule. 

It was decided- to hold the next 
meeting at Lwiw School. 

The meeting closed with lunch 


' served by Mrs. Hushlak. 


STRATHMORE REPORT 

It was a cold, crisp night Wednes- 
day, January 19th, but Mr. S. 
Crowther played host to the few 
teachers who braved the elements to 
attend their Local A.T.A. meeting. 

Changes in the School Fair entry 
list were discussed. 

Mr. Crowther was appointed to 
the Salary Negotiating Committee 
and several opinions were voiced on 
the topic of salaries. 

Lunch was served at the close of 
the meeting. 

SUNDRE 

A meeting of the Sundre Sub-local 
of the A.T.A. was held at the home 
of Mrs. Orville Gochee, December 13. 

Seven teachers were present. 

The possibility of a Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association for Sundre was dis- 
cussed, 

John Weir moved and Mrs. Sandu- 
lak seconded that the organization 
meeting be held January 24th. Car- 
ried. After the business meeting lunch 
was served by Mrs. Gochee. 


STURGEON LOCAL 
The executive of the Sturgeon 
Local, held its third regular meeting 
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this year on December 4th, in the 
Masonic Temple, Edmonton. 

The meetings have been fully at- 
tended, therefore, the executive has 
been very active. It has been pointed 
out by the President that at least 
one meeting during the coming year, 
in each Sub-local should be set aside 
for the study of the Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Code of Ethics. 

At the last meeting the executive 
notified the Divisional Board that 
they wished to open Salary Negotia- 
tions. 

The next meeting Saturday, Janu- 
ary 29th, is reserved to present the 
salary recommendations to the Salary 
Negotiating Committee. 


SWALWELL-ACME 


The Swalwell-Acme Sub-local held 
its regular monthly meeting on Janu- 
ary 5, at Swalwell School. 

Festival programs were distributed 
and discussed. It was suggested that 
classes be revised to conform with 
the choruses and solos. 

Mr. Ward offered to inquire about 
obtaining music books. The question 
of conducting arose. Jt was decided 
that the use of conductors with 
choruses be permissable. 

At the close of the meeting lunch 
was served by the Swalwell staff. 

Due to weather conditions the next 
meeting which was to be held in 
Acme February 9, was postponed 
until March. 


TOFIELD 


The November meeting of the 
Tofield Sub-local was held in the 
Home Economics rooms. 

The salary question was brought 
before the meeting, the majority 
being in favor of a higher minimum. 

Mr. A. Richardson led a discussion 
on teachers’ Ethics. After having 
previously read the Teachers’ Hand- 
book, the group readily took part in 
the discussion. 

Lunch was served by Mrs. Coward 
and Mr. A. Richardson. 
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TORRINGTON 

The Torrington Sub-local of the 
A.T.A. held a reorganization meeting 
at the Torrington School on January 
12. 

The subject of the Musical Festival 
was discussed, and it was decided to 
hold a Festival in Torrington in April. 
Teachers of schools in this area are 
asked to give the Festival as much 
support as possible. 


TWO HILLS 

On Friday, January 28th, a meet- 
ing of the Two Hills Sub-local was 
held at the Two Hills School, with 
Mr. Wm. Gegolick presiding. 

A discussion was held on the teach- 
ing of English. It was decided that 
ideas on teaching grammar and spell- 
ing be discussed at the following 


. meeting. All members of the Sub- 


local were asked to write down 
methods used, with the degree of 
success experienced, for presenta- 
tion. Difficulties which pupils have 
should also be noted, and a discus- 
sion will be held on what can be 
done to remedy these difficulties. 


VALHALLA-LA GLACE 

A joint meeting of the La Glace 
and Valhalla Centre Sub-locals was 
held on February 4. 

Miss B. Simmons and Mrs. R. 
Dolemo reported on the January 14 
meeting of the Local in Grande 
Prairie. 

The main part of the program was 
a lively discussion on school methods. 
Many interesting and helpful ideas 
were exchanged. The work of the 
correspondence school students, par- 
ticularly the recopying of school 
work required of them was also dis- 
cussed. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting an interesting talk on Nature 
Study was given by Mrs. Olive Sim- 
mons. Much helpful illustrative ma- 
terial was shown. 

It was decided to call a general 
meeting to deal further with the 
question of a School Fair. 
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VEGREVILLE-LAVOY 

On the evening of January 26th, 
the Vegreville-Lavoy Sub-local held 
their monthly meeting at the Vegre- 
ville Public School. After a brief 
meeting during which such topics as 
Festival, Rally and Hospitalization 
Plans were discussed—the members 
disbursed to the Theatre Party or 
the hockey game. The evening con- 
cluded with lunch at the Victory 
Cafe. 

The next meeting is to be held 
on February 23rd. 


VILNA-SPEDDEN 

The Vilna-Spedden held its regu- 
lar meeting on February 4. Mr. 
Rudiak and Mr. Shubert reported on 
recent salary negotiations. A lively 
discussion followed. It was stressed 
that all salary schedules should at- 
tract the most suitable people into 
the profession; and also encourage 
them to stay in the profession. This 
can be done by increasing the incre- 
ments for length of service (at least 
12x100), and the allowances for pro- 
fessional training. 

Plans were discussed for the School 
Festival to be held in spring. Miss 
Olga Habiak, Miss K. Lyceyk, Mrs. 
A. Zotek, and Mr. Bullock, the mem- 
bers of the Festival Committee are 
to prepare a suggestive program for 
the next meeting. 

After the meeting 
lunch was served by Miss 
Habiak. 


VULCAN 

The third meeting of the Vulcan 
Sub-local was held on November 30th 
at the home of Mr. Majakey. Officers 
present were: 

President, Mrs. Ruby Scherman; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Todd; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. N. O’Hare; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mr. F. K. McKay; 
Councillor, Mr. S. Johnson. 

After the regular business, Mr. E. 
H. Kumlin, President of the Foot- 
hills Local, asked for suggestions 
about projects to be carried out in 
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adjourned 
Olga 


the Local Festivals, Track Meets, 
Banquets, etc., were suggested. 

Executive members of the Vulcan 
Cultural and Athletic Society were 
present and plans were made for a 
“Verse Speaking Contest’ to be held 
in Vulcan in the future. A committee 
of Miss Cameron, Mr. Holmes, Mrs. 
Todd and Mr. O’Hare was drawn up 
to make a selection of suitable ma- 
terial for the program. 

Mr. Albert Holmes then gave a 
talk on Library Science. 

At the close of the meeting re- 
freshments were served by Mrs. 
Majakey, assisted by Mrs. Johnson. 

The next meeting is to be held 
at the, home of Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson will give a talk on Plant 
Science. 


A meeting of the Vulcan Sub-local 
A.T.A. was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Johnson on Tues- 
day, January 4th at 8 o’clock, with 
a good attendance. The teachers dis- 
cussed the Track Meet and the possi- 
bility of reviewing the Musical Festi- 
val. 

A committee consisting of Mr. 
O’Hara, Mr. Majakey, and Mrs. Todd 
was elected to draw up a schedule 
for the Track Meet and give a re- 
port at the next meeting. 

Mr. Johnson, Local Councillor, and 
Mr. Kumlin, who is President of the 
Foothills Local, gave a report on 
the executive meeting they attended 
at High River. 

The next meeting will be held in 
February. 

After the meeting lunch was served 
by Mrs. Johnson, assisted by Mrs. 
Majakey. 

A meeting of the Vulcan Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mrs. Mae 
Todd on February 8th. 

Plans for the banquet for the 
Foothills teachers were discussed. 

Mr. Majakey and Mr. O’Hara gave 
reports concerning the coming Track 
Meet. 
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REEVES 


ART 
GLAZES 


’ for decorating 
any hard surface, 
Glass, China, 
Pottery, Metal, 
Plastic 


Opaque or Transparent 
Colours, resistant to light, 
alcohol, acids. 


Washable and waterproof. 


REEVES 


English Made 


FABRIC 
COLOURS 


again available in 20 rich 
colours. They are ready for 
immediate use no medium or 
fixing required. Washable. 
Fabric Colours may be applied 
easily by freehand brush paint- 
ing, stencilling, lino block, or 
other simple printing process. 


Folders of directions and price 
list—free upon request. 


& 
Reeves & Sons (Canada) 
Limited 
120 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto. 





Mr. Johnson then gave an interest- 
ing talk on the development of Agri- 
cultural Courses in this province. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Mossleigh on March 14th, weather 
permitting. 

After the meeting lunch was 
served by Mrs. Todd and Miss 
Cameron. 


WANHAM-TANGENT 


The second meeting of the Wan- 
ham-Tangent Sub-local was held on 
November 27th at Tangent School. 
The year’s program was planned to 
include a series of talks by the vari- 
ous members, on the teaching of 
numerous school subjects. 

It was decided that a Musical 
Festival be held at Wanham on May 
28rd. The purpose of this Festival 
will be to give the pupils concerned 
an opportunity, not only to perform 
to the best of their ability under the 
circumstances peculiar to their own 
school, but also to enjoy the per- 
formances of the pupils of surround- 
ing schools. It is hoped that competi- 
tion will play a minor role. 

At our next meeting, planned to be 
held February 12 at Wanham, the 
following subjects will be discussed: 

Community Economics and Social 
Studies in grades seven and eight. 

After the meeting, lunch was 
served by the staff of the Tangent 
School. 


WESTLOCK 


A meeting of the full executive 
of the Westlock Local was held in 
the Westlock School on Saturday, 
January 29. 

A motion that members of the Local 
be urged to support Mr. Larson of 
the Clover Bar Division as the Ed- 
monton District Geographic Repre- 
sentative in the forthcoming election 
was passed. 

Miss Hall and Mr. Ross will act as 
Councillors to the A.G.M. A discus- 
sion of resolutions to be sent to the 
A.G.M. followed. 
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S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 
116 Eighth Avenue East 
Calgary, Alberta 


NOW UPSTAIRS 
SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 





IF SAVING MEANS 


ANYTHING TO YOU 
We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Here. 


Lingerie Gloves P 

Hosiery Work Gloves 'School Togs 
eet 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Be Sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ARMY&NAVY 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 
Edmonton Regina Vancouver 





Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Shop at The BAY 
Your FRIENDLY Store 








For relaxed and comfort 
able travelling. economical, 
reliable and thoroughly 
enjoyable, “Go Greyhound” 


fo Teachers and Students... 


Greyhound offers special rates over the Easter 

holidays . . . upon application to your school 

principal. Contact your local Agent for fares, 
schedules and ticket sale dates! 


For FREE travel information write 
Travel Bureau, Greyhound Building 
Calgary 
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